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. 
Service Better Service is better than gain. What 
a Gain a man does for God, or for his fel- 
IS more advantageous to himself than what he 
—_ 'n ally other way from God, or from his fellows. 
It is more important for him to know, as he prays or 
as he works, what others want that he can give or 


do, than what he wants from them. 
a Strange 


lows, 


This may seem 
thought or principle to a man, but he 


=r 
e a te ia the words of our Lord Jesus, when 
“a ane »—and surely he was not mistaken in 
's more blessed to give than to receive.”’ 

ao 

A Good Name Not every one who aims at a good 
a, ateeatide bea. aims well. Desire for a good 
pied with the desire to be worthy of a 


890d name, may ine; 
‘me, may incite one to good. deeds, but the 


ambition that is satisfied with the name alone is.as apt 
to lead one to bad deeds as to good ones. One who 
is more solicitous to be called truthful than. to be 
truthful is often tempted to tell a lie to save his re- 
putation for truthfulness. Many a man has sacrificed 
the little character he had that the world might give 
him credit for a better. The only good name worth 


having is that which blossoms from a good life. 


 —— 


In a very real sense every thought 
Invisibie Deeds , A 

pondered, every feeling indulged, 
is a deed performed: There may, in truth, be no 
action visible to the world, but. nevertheless some- 
thing has been done. 
fied, for good. or ill. 
feels, 


hates, has wrought a deed upon a man,—himself. 


Character has been modi- 
The 
who desires, who resolves, who loves, :who 


man who thinks and 


Invisible as these deeds of brain and» heart may be, 
it is not long before the sléw but sure transformation 
which. they work becomes visible in establishing a 
character, good or bad. It makes a difference what 
thoughts and feelings we indulge, no matter whether 
we seem to act ornot. Sometime we shall act be- 
cause of them. 


2 


‘‘ Barnest’ of the [OMe words are like continents, 
Spirit which have large territories, and 
* 5 

Paul 


went far afield when he searched for a word which 


perhaps unexplored territories, within them. 


would describe the Christian’s heritage, but the one 
that he found was wonderful in its comprehensive 
meaning. 


‘* Earnest’’ was a Phenician word of 


trade. It meant the sum paid by a merchant of 
Tyre or Sidon to a fellow-merchant, by which a bar- 
gain was closed and made legally binding. The 
‘* earnest ’’’ was thus of great value in itself; it was 
part payment, and it was the pledge and promise of 
the further payment yet to be made. And as such 
the Apostle sees God’s gift of the Spirit to Christ's 
followers on earth. It was an ‘‘ earnest,’’—a gift 
most valuable and precious in itself, and a pledge at 
the same time of further and richer portions. In 
this one word Paul brought out the fulness of the 
gospe!’s message, that it is a blessing for this life, 
and a promise of blessing for the life that is to come. 
The gift of God’s Spirit is unto us an ‘‘ earnest ;’’ 
it is a joy and a promise. 


erW. 


Mayflower Tea- A single fact of authentic history 


pots may outweigh a long held and sin- 
cerely believed family tradition. Years ago, a Phila- 
delphia gentleman treasured as a family heirloom a 
china teapot, said to have been brought over by 
one of his ancestors in the 1620, 


He was, in fact, so well pleased with this heirloom 
, , > 


Mayflower, in 


that he had a dozen facsimiles of it made at a china 
factory, with an inscription on each telling its history. 
One 
of them was shown to the late Dr. J. Hammond 


These he gave as souvenirs to valued friends. 
Trumbull, the accurate historian. ‘‘ You say,’’ he 
asked, ‘‘that the original of that came over in the 
Mayflower? Well, that’s singular ; for tea was not 
used in England as a beverage until from twenty to 


thirty years after the Mayflower made her trips.’’ 
The mention of that little fact affected the relative 
value of Mayflower teapots, although some of them 
are still shown with pride by the poorly informed. 
As late as 1650, tea was a rarity in England, costing 
from thirty to fifty dollars a pound, and only used 
on rare occasions by the nobility. China teapots 
were obviously not in use by New England settlers 
in those days. 


CAS 
Gain of Being Unsatisfied 


HE difference between being dissatisfied and 
unsatisfied may seem, upon slight reflection, to 
be neither great nor important. Persons in either 
of these states are apart from satisfaction,,and so are 
in a state of unrest, wanting something Which they 
do not have. . What matter, therefore, whether this 
state, common to both, arises from being dissatisfied 
or unsatisfied ? Yet the difference is significant, —ene 
of kind, and not of degree, and more of, contrast 
than of comparison. 

A person dissatisfied is one who has not learned 
the difficult and needful lesson of contentment in. 
whatsoever state he may be, but who is full of com- 
plainings and repinings at the hardness of his allot- 
ment, and is ready to quarrel with providence and 
his surroundings. He neither accepts with submis- 
sion the things that no worriment can alter or im- 
prove, nor will he learn lessons of wisdom from his 
own mistakes, or try to retrieve what it were still 
possible to achieve. He is mise 
erable, and makes those sad and unhappy who have 
to endure his fretting and discontent. 


He is a pessimist. 


The unsatisfied man, while also restless, and even; 
perhaps, impatient with the thought of abiding in 
his present condition, is not one who is necessarily 
unhappy or discontented. He may be entirely sub- 
missive to his lot, and even thankful for all the cir- 
cumstances that surround him as being best for his 
discipline and improvement. He may believe that 
all things work together for his good, take cour- 
age, be cheerful and hopeful for the future. He is 
an optimist. 

The 


the wicked and slothful servant, who, despondent 


dissatisied man may be represented by 
and disgusted with his one talent, digged in the 
earth, and hid his lord’s money, and, when reck- 
oned with, was full of complaint against his lord, 
whom he stigmatized as an austere man, reaping 
where he had not sown, and gathering where he had 
not strewed. He suffered the forfeiture of his un- 
used talent, and was himself undone. 

The unsatisfied man may be represented by Paul, 
who, having learned contentment in poverty and 
persecution, was grandly restless in his state of con- 
scious incompleteness, and therefore, with a single 
and lofty aim, forgetting the things that were behind, 
whether of success or failure, of paralyzing sin and. 
shame or reputation for honors of birth and religious 
zeal, pressed forward for a coveted prize with all the 


energy of his renewed powers. He was a thoroughly 


there 
remained a good which he had not attained, -a com- 


unsatisfied man, and could not rest while 
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college here created quite a stir by an attackon the authenticity 
of the Old Testament, maintaining that, if the Old Testament 
were divine, it revealed a God who was altogether different from 
the God of the New Testament; and these parts of the Sermon 
6n the Mount were cited by him in support of his contention, as 
he took them tobe an abrogation by the Lord Jesus of the Old 
Testament laws, drawing the further conclusion that therefore the 
God disclosed in the New Testament was different from the one 
revealed in the Old. In this light the statement made in the edi- 
torial in question is one of great importance. If the Saviour was 
merely referring to the statements of ‘‘popular commentators of a 
later time,'’ it makes all the difference in the world. But is that 


to rest satisfied. Nothing was so Offensive and rep- the case? Take the twenty-first verse : ‘Ye have heard that it 
was said to them of old time, Thou shalt not kill ; and whosoever 


rehensible in the Laodicean church, which was neither shall kilt shell te thr dahee 0 the Jadatnnt > Ses’ wah este yets,” 
hot nor cold, only comfortable, as the conceited etc. The command “Thou shalt not kill" is certainly quoted 
from the Decalogue, although the addition to it mentioned there 
may be a gloss of later times.. Then take the twenty-seventh 
verse. The Saviour does not in it abrogate the command 
against adultery, but extends it, and goes beneath the letter to 
the spirit. Then, in the thirty-first verse, as to divorcement, this 
is simply a quotation from Deuteronomy 24 : 1, and the Saviour 
amplifies the command. ‘Then in the thirty-third verse the com- 
mand as to swearing is a quotation from Numbers 30 : 2, which 
again the Saviour amplifies. In verse 38 we have the strongest 
case, because the command there given ‘is directly in point as 
found in the twenty-first chapter and” twenty-fourth verse of Ex- 
odus, and the Saviour appears to repeal that law. To sum up, 
therefore, it would look as if the statement in question in your 
editorial was not borne out by the Scriptures, except, perhaps, as 
to the prohibition of murder as it occurs in the twenty-first verse, 
the. commands against adultery, divorcement, forswearing, and 
an eye for an eye, etc., being plainly Old Testament teachings. 
Would you kindly explain the statement in your editorial in the 
light of these Old Testament Scriptures? and would you please 
explain how we would reconcile the fact of the Saviour's abrogat- 
ing, as he appears to have done, these Old Testament laws ? 


pleteness which he had not realized. ‘The state of 
the dissatisfied is to be shunned as a plague and a 
sin, that of the unsatisfied is to be coveted and com- 
mended as the necessary prerequisite of all progress 
and improvement. 

Indeed, to be unsatisfied now and here is better 
than to be satisfied, paradoxical as it may seem. 
None of us have as yet attained or are already 
perfect. So, in our imperfect state, we ought not 


satisfaction with which it congratulated itself upon 
the thought that it was rich, and increased with goods, 
and had need of nothing, while it was wretched, and 
miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked. The 
offensive and hopeless thing about the boastful and 
self-satisfied Pharisee who stood praying in the 
temple was that he was a typical Laodicean. 

. To be unsatisfied, and so to hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, is better than all pharisaical con- 
tent and self-complacency. He who knows himself 
to be weak and defenseless is much safer than the 
confident and self-sufficient. It was Paul who said, 
‘*When I am weak, then am I strong.’’ Peter's 
confidenee in his loyalty and sufficiency was his 
snare, ‘and the secret of his downfall. 

The world owes its progress to the unsatisfied. It 


is they who find or make the better way. It is the It is not to the Sermon on the Mount ‘alone that 


the editorials in question refer, but to all the teachings 
of Jesus. Yet all the distinctive principles enunciated 
in the Sermon on the Mount are contained in the teach- 
ings of the Old Testament ; and no principle enunciated 
in the Old Testament is abrogated by the words of Jesus 
in the Sermon on the Moufit. The texts pointed out by 
the Canada correspondent form no exception to this 
statement. Jesus preached the Sermon on the Mount 
as disclosing the spiritual demands of God's law. It 
was not the gospel, but it showed the necessity for the 
gospel. No prophet or psalmist had ever pointed out 
or emphasized with such clearness and force the dis- 
tinctive spirituality of the demands of the law, even 
though prophet and psalmist had" reiterated the teach- 
ings, in connection with their exhortations and warnings, 
which Jesus now made to stand out as the all-important 
Yet, while Jesus in 
it points out and emphasizes the requirements of a spir- 
itual conformity to the revealed commands of God, he does 
incidentally show that there was, in some of the regula- 
tions of Moses, a concession to the weakness and wicked- 
ness of the men of his time ; but that in his day, as before 
then, the higher law of God was dominant, as it ever must 
be, and that now ¢Aat must be recognized as binding. 
Thus Moses recognized: and regulated, and so far re- 


pioneer to better methods, needed reforms, and 
larger achievements. ‘The truly aspiring soul will 
not rest this side of the absolute goodness. ‘‘I 
shall be satisfied, when I awake, with thy likeness.”’ 
Until .then, not satisfied or dissatisfied, but un- 
satisfied ! 





What a pity that so many Christians 
incline to the 


Love in Law, and 
Law in Love 


belief’ that another 

spirit pervades the Old Testament 
from that which pervades the New! If both books are 
from God, they must both represent him as a loving 
God, as’the God who is love. To admit the opposite is 
to admit’ that one or the other is not from God. As 
Professor Austin Phelps wrote in these pages, nearly 
twenty years ago: ‘‘If both Testaments are not the 
word of God, neither is the word of God. . . . Genesis 
and the Revelation are what Alpha and Omega are to 
the alphabet in which the New Testament was written. 
We lose vastly of the richness and the vitality of the 
Old Testament if we cherish less trust in it as the word 
of God than we feel in the New.'’ Dr. Adolph Saphir 
said for us all: ‘‘Oh that we were wise to read the 
Scripture, the whole Scripture from Genesis to Malachi, 
and the inspired commentary from Matthew to the 
Revelation !"". Yet many Christians seem to think that 
the New Testament actually discloses a new religion of 


requirement of the God-given law. 


he never taught that God sanctioned free divorces. 
customary then, as now in many parts of the East, for a 


purpose, and give her the writing. 


” 


was not so. 

love as a substitute for an old religion of law, instead of 
. disclosing more fully the love which is in law, and the 
law which is in love, as emanating from the God of 
love, revealed in the Old Testament, and again more 
fully in the New Testament. Two recent editorials, 
combating the common error on this subject, have 
called forth comment from readers of The Sunday 
School Times, including the following from a careful 
and intelligent Bible student in Canada : 


was not a new principle enunciated by Jesus. 


(the sinful desiring) of another's wife, or maid-servant, 
or of anything belonging to another. 


In your issue of August 14, there is an editorial entitled -‘ Love ¢ 
in Law,"' in which the writer shows that the principle of love was personal injuries and interests. 
not confined to the New Testament, but found a large place in 
the Old. There is one clause in the article that came to me as a 
surprise, where the writer says: ‘‘ When Jesus declared that an- 
other religion than his was taught by ‘them of old time,’ he did 
lot refer to the writers of the Old Testament, but to the popular 
commentators of a later time—who had perverted the meaning of 
the love-filled law."" No doubt the phrase “them of old time "’ 
tefers to the use of that expression by our Saviour in his Sermon 
on the Mount as recorded in the fifth chapter 6f Matthew. This 
phrase, you will notice, is found in verses 21, 27, 31, 33, 38, and 
possibly in 43. 


enunciated in the Old Testament. 


—the /ex talionis. 


About a year ago, a professor in a theological 





strained, the loose divorce practices then prevailing ; but 
It was 


man to. divorce his wife by his simple word if he was > 
tired of her ; but Moses said that, if a man wanted to 
divorce his wife, he must at least write out his deliberate 
Jesus did not say 
that Ae made an entirely new law on the subject, but 
that ‘‘ from the beginning [before the days of Moses] it 


In practice, the Pharisees of that day had perverted 
the principles of God's social laws for his people, so as 
to make them apply to the individual's avenging of mere 
Jesus rebuked this ; but 
he did not abrogate the principles of public justice as 
It was not right for 
an individual to take justice into his own hands and 
punish another by the standard of <‘ an eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth ;'' but the magistrate could have 
no other guide to fairness than that standard, which is 
still recognized, in Christian lands as the law of requital, 


So of swearing ; it was not of judicial oaths, but of 


private ones, that Jesus spoke with such reprehension, 
He himself recognized the right of the ruler to put him 
on his oath, when, on his trial, he was adjureq by 
Caiaphas in the name of the living God, and promptly 
made answer. 

‘Them of old time,’’ as Jesus spoke of them, were 
sometimes those who sat in Moses’ seat, whose words were 
to be heeded, and sometimes those who made the com. 
mandments of God of none effect by their traditions. As 
to the idea, or the claim, that Jesus founded a new relj, 
gion, or swept away the fundamental principles of the 
Jewish religion, he himself declared, in the Sermon og 
the Mount, that he did no such thing : « Think not that 
I came to destroy the law or the psophets : I came not tg 
destroy, but to fulfil. For verily say unto you, Till heaven 
and earth pass away, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise 
pass away from the law, till all things be accomplished, 
Whosoever therefore shall break one of these least com. 
mandments, and shall teach men so, shall be called least 
m the kingdom of heaven : but whosoever shall do and 
teach them, he shall be called great in the kingdom of 
heaven.’’ ‘‘ These least commandments '’ here spoken 
of are not the new commandments of Jesus, but the 
commandments of God in the Old Testament. 

Any theological professor or clergyman, or any layman, 
in Canada or the United States, who teaches another doc. 
trine than this, must join issue with Jesus at this point, 
And any one who professes to be a Christian, while 
claiming to be satisfied with the demands of Jesus to 
love God and to love man, ought to know that that was 
the demand of the Old Testament long centuries before 
the advent of Jesus on earth. Thereis no gospel teach- 
ing, noedistinctive teaching of Christianity, in these 
requirements. It is to be borne in mind, however, that 
the Bible—Old Testament and» New—is a book of prin. 
ciples, not of rules ; and that Jesus speaks of the prin- 
ciples pointed out by him as in the Old Testament, not 
of the letter of the Mosaic or Levitical regulations. The 
new teachings of the New Testament, and the special 
message and mission of Jesus Christ, presuppose a 
readiness to recognize the duty of loving God supremely, 
and leving man as the child of God,—the brotherhood 
of man as resting on the Fatherhood of God. The def- 
nitions of distinctive Christianity, and the explaining of 

the essential teachings of the gospel, are-not attempted 
to be shown at this time. 





‘Diminuendo 


By Emily Campbell Adams 


Ae the gold of weary, ripening fields 
From distances far swept with purple haze, 
Glides Autumn, wreathing in pale incense cloud 
Earth's misty, waning gaze. 
Live coals beneath her subtle feet upglow 
On the horizon blaze her altar-fires : 
The consummation she, whom sighing]y 
The pining Year desires. 
Mobile, Ala. 


HS 


He said, moreover, that all recognized the fact that 
adultery was forbidden by God's law, but Ae insisted that 
the very desire that might lead to this was wrong. This 
The tenth 
Word of the Decalogue specifically forbade the coveting 


The Phrygian Inscriptions and the 
Book of Acts 


By Professor W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D. 


URING the last fourteen years a large numbe! ot 


Christian inscriptions have been discovered i 


Phrygia belonging to the period before Christian'ty a 
legalized by Constantine. The interest, and also the dif 
ficulty, of identifying these inscriptions as Christian lies : 

( hnstia 


the fact that they belong to a period when the 
religion was proscribed, and a Christian was estcem* 
the law as a traitor and an outlaw. It was ther fore not 
safe, and it was not allowed by the church, to place pub- 
licly béfore the eyes of the world an inscriptio” which 
showed that the persons mentioned in it belonged to the 
illegal sect. Yet the Christians who lived in Phrygia 
cities buried their dead, in many cases, in the ordinaty 
cemeteries at the side of the roads that led out from the 


i by 
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cities. We might expect that the monuments swould 
often bear some slight and obscure symbol or sign of 
the religion of the deceased, so that the brethren might 
know, while strangers observed nothing. In fact, we 
find that something like a symbolic language of epitaphs 
was devised, so that Christian tombs were marked by 
variations from the customary sepulchral formule, ap- 
parently insignificant in themselves, and easily eluding 
notice, but giving a Christian turn to the language, and 
clearly significant to the brethren. This system seems 
to begin about A.D. 200, and to be confined to certain 
districts of Phrygia, where the population was to a very 
large extent Christian,*and where there was less chance 
of malevolent pagans setting the law in motion against 
suspected Christians. 

ty a careful study and comparison of groups of epi- 
taphs in which such obscure indications occur, it has 
been possible to fix with complete or approximate cer- 
tainty the Christian origin of a large number of docu- 
ments of the third century. M. Cumont has recently 
given a list of the Christian inscriptions of Asia Minor 
in the Roman Mélanges d’ Archéologie et a’ Histoire, 
1896, and in the second part of my ‘‘ Cities and Bishop- 
rics of Phrygia’’ over one hundred and fifty Christian 
inscriptions from the southwestern and west-central dis- 
tricts of Phrygia are collected and published, along with 
a careful study of the phenomena of early Christian 
history in the districts treated. 

The importance of these documents lies in the fact 
that they reveal to us the character of the commonplace, 
undistinguished members of the Christian congregations 
in these cities of Phrygia. Literature shows us the char- 
acter and works of the great church leaders and heretics ; 
but, if we want to find out anything about an ordinary 
congregation in a Roman city, we must go to the epi- 
taphs, and, above all, to the epitaphs of Eumeneia. 
They ‘bring before us a picture of rich and generous 
development, of concession, of liberality, in which people 
of diverse thoughts were practically reconciled in a single 
society. But they also show us Eumeneia as mainly a 
city of Christians in the third century. Nothing similar 
to thic*is known throughout the ancient world. Eume- 
nia stands before us as the earliest Christian city of 
which record remains, and exemplifies the conciliation 
of two hostile religions in a peaceful and orderly city.’’ 1 

This healthy and peaceful development of society, in 
a country where two hostile religions prevailed, came to 
an end with the third. century, and with it the prosperity 
of Eumeneia was destroyed, and its history suddenly and 
forever becomes a blank. There can be no doubt that 
the reason for this sudden change lies in the persecution 
of Diocletian and his successors, A.D. 303 to 311. The 
Christian population of the district was destroyed with 
fire and sword. It is probable that Eumeneia was the 
city of Phrygia mentioned by Eusebius and Lactantius 
as being entirely Christian, in which the population, 
having shut themselves up in their great church, and 
refused the mercy proffered them on condition of re- 
nouncing their religion, were burned to ashes along with 
their church. The one thing recorded about this de- 
stroyed people is that they-died ‘‘ appealing to the God 
over all ;'’ and the epitaphs of their parents and friends 
have been traced by their use of a formula appealing to 
God* to protect their graves, 
soa ~ evils caused by Diocletian's massacre, not 
ne least was that it put an end to the peaceful develop- 
ment of society, and pitted bigotry and intolerance on 
the one side against massacre on the other. The policy 
of en re was proved to be then, as always, not 
leer aed anda stupendous folly, but also a terrible 

1¢ world, to civilization, and to humanity. The 
ee crime was the ruin of the empire. 
te teen a patie: with many faults, was probably 
ivtales ne civilizer of barbarians that history has 
the sweat — a betrayed and barbarized it, and 
tek: Aden av" mee over to the parberians. The 

The doves sa re of Diocletian serror. — 
$ke mins noi pe a Christian system of names is one 

a a nt points in the study of these early 

first the eign $ in Phrygia. 
ion of 
with the 
however, 


Christi We observe in them at 
” the ordinary pagan. names, along 
addition of a baptismal Christian name (which, 
ely onde rarely put on the grave, if it were mark- 
nnd Stian). Then we notice a preference for such 


1 From the Con 
* Sometimes ‘ 
of God.” 


temporary Review, September, 1896. 


* the living God,” or « 
9 * the . ” “ . . 
once “ the Christ.** name of God,” or “ the justice 
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names as, though used by pagans, were suited for Chris- 
tians, either by their meaning,—for example, Elpis, 
Hope ; Eirene, Peace ; Kyrillos (from Kyrios, Lord), —or 
from their having been borne by heroes of the church, 
—for example, Philip. During the third century, also, 
purely Christian names begin to appear,—for example, 
Agape, Anastasios, Kyriakos, Kyriake, etc., or biblical 
names like Petros, Maria; but such names are exceed- 
ingly rare in the inseriptions of Phrygia. 

The ordinary pagan names to designate the tomb are 
usually retained in Christian epitaphs ; but hoimeterion 
comes’ into occasional use about A. D. 250, and memorion 
during the fourth century. 

A good deal of light is, as I believe, thrown on the 
problem of the first diffusion of Christianity in Asia 
Minor by these inscriptions. According to their distri- 
bution, we can determine in what districts of Asia Minor 
Christianity was earliest spread ; and these all lie on or 
close to the route traversed so frequently by Paul (accord- 
ing to the ‘‘South-Galatian theory’') through Iconium, 
Pisidian Antioch, and thence straight to Ephesus. On 
the other hand, the evidence is very strong that Chris- 
tianity did not much affect those parts of Phrygia that 
lie on the northeast, towards the frontier of Galatia, and 
on the road from Galatia to Ephesus, until the fourth 
century. At that period there begins in those parts a 
series of Christian inscriptions, and it would appear that 
the heroism with which the Christians of southern 
Phrygia resisted the persecution of Diocletian and suf- 
fered to death, produced a very powerful effect imme- 
diately afterwards upon the eastern and northeastern 
parts of the country. But, when we consider that the 
northeastern parts of Phrygia and the adjoining parts of 
Galatia are supposed, according to the ‘* North-Guatian 
theory,’’ to have been the scene of Paul's travels on wo 
occasions (Acts 16 : 6; 18 : 23), we find the epigraphic 
evidence is strong against that theory. The only other 
part of Phrygia where Christianity is proved by inscrip- 
tions to have been strong in the second and third 
centuries, is the upper Tembris valley, and that valley 
was once traversed by Paul, according to the ‘‘South- 
Galatian theory,”’ 
view. 


but never according to the other 


Several recent discoveries illustrate the persecutions of 
the Christians by the Roman state. Some of the Roman 
provincial governors, as is well known, were very un- 
willing tg condemn Christians who were brought before 
them for trial ; they tried to find any loophole of escape, 
and were ready to accept a very perfunctory and super- 
ficial compliance with the regular ceremonial as a proof 
of loyalty and of participation in the established state 
religion. In any case, even the most intolerant governor 
was ready to welcome any signs of apostasy, and the 
accused party who, either yielding to temptaiion and 
fear, or being falsely denounced as a Christian, per- 
formed the required acts of sacrifice, received a sort of 
certificate of indemnity during the later and severer 
persecutions. The certificate was called-a “de//us, and 
the holder Zibellaticus. Such certificates could occasion- 
ally be procured undeservedly, through favor or by 
bribery, and, in general, they were accepted as barring 
further inquiry, though a strict or suspicious or hostile 
magistrate might require a fresh act of compliance if he 
chose. It brings more vividly before us the character 
of -the times of persecution, when we read the words of 
two /ibelli, which have been found in Egypt in recent 
The first is dated the 26th of June, in the year 
250, during the progress of the terrible persecution by 
the emperor Decius. 


years. 


It contains a personal description 
of the holder ; it certifies that he has complied with the 
legal requirements ; and it is attested by the local au- 
thorities. The second is exactly similar in type, but is 
issued to several persons jointly. ! 

These ZdeMi (which are in Greek) are interesting as 
illustrating and-confirming the accounts given by Chris- 
tian authorities of the Decian persecution ; a commis- 
sion for superintending the sacrifices was sent, not 
merely to each city, but also to every village. Those 
persons who were brought before the commission were 
ordered to offer sacrifice, to pour libations, and to eat of 
the flesh of the sacrifice. Thereupon they received a 
Hibellus certifying, in a regular stereotyped formula, that 
they had always offered sacrifice throughout their lives, 
and had on this occasion performed the three required 





1 The first was published by Dr. Krebs in Sitzungsberichte d. K. Preuss 
Akademie, Berlin, 1893, p. 1007; the second by Professor Wessely, in 
Kais. Akad. in Wien, 1894, p. 3- 


~ 


acts.» It is remarkable that the official formula includes 
a statement -that the bearer had always been a faithful 


observer of the prescribed religious ceremonial. The + 


government apparently aimed at the absolute annihila- 
tion of Christianity, and wished to leave no person alive 
who was unwilling to accept the official certificate that 
he had always been a pagan. The renegade was made 
practically to deny that he had ever been a Christian. 

The last two documents which call for mention here 
relate to the last persecution, which began in A.D. 303 
under the Emperor Diocletian. The worst persecution 
ended in 311 ; but it was almost immediately renewed 
in a more subtle, and perhaps more dangerous form. 
The organization of the state religion was improved ; 
literature directed against Christianity was encouraged ; 
the population both of cities and of the provinces were 
encouraged to send petitions to the central government 
of the empire against the Christians ; and in every way 
the attempt was made to combat Christianity by utiliz- 
ing its own weapons, its own language, and the power 
of an organized hierarchy similar to the Christian Episco- 
pal system. In reply tothe cities and provinces, when they 
petitioned the imperial government that measures should 
be taken to put a stop to the Christians, verbose, rhetori- 
cal rescripts were sent by the emperors, praising the pious 
resolution of the citizens, who have freed themselves from 
the mists of error, and enumerating the benefits received 
from the gods and the evils that spring from neglect of 
their worship ; but only vague language was used about 
the Christians, and the only threat was couched in the 
form, ‘‘if they persist in their execrable vanity, let them, 
as you have desired, be driven away from your city and 
territory.’ Eusebius preserves the rescript issued to the 
people of Tyre; and recehtly an Austrian expedition 
has discovered the petition sent up by the province of 
Lycia and Pamphylia, together with part of the imperial 
rescript replying to it. 

An interesting pendant to this inscription is one found 
near Akmonia in Phrygia, and published as No. 467 in 
my ‘‘ Cities and Bishoprics,’’ II. It is dated A. D. 315, 
and is the epitaph of one of those high-priests who 
were appointed at that period in imitation of the Chris- 
tian bishops. One of the most curious features in these 
two inscriptions is the way in which Christian ideas and 
biblical languages are used or parodied in them. The 
high-priest of Akmonia is said to ‘‘have rescued many 
from evil torments,’’ parodying the Christian zeal for 
conversion, and using the same verb as in Titus 2: 14. 
He utters the words ‘‘I that speak all things am Athan- 
atos Epitynchanos,’’ a very close parody of John 4 : 26 
(the Greek is even closer that the English). Again in 
the Lycian jnscription we find ‘‘ your eternal and im- 
mortal kingdom,’’ ‘‘loving kindness,’’ and other less 
marked phrases, which exemplify the passage of Chris- 
tian thoughts and terms into pagan usage. 


University of Aberdeen, Scotland. 


The Church at Berea: A Discourse 
from an Undiscovered Text 


By H. L. Wayland, D.D. 


Y TEXT on this occasion, my greatly respected 
hearers, will be found in the first verse of the 

first chapter of Paul's First Epistle to the Bereans. 
‘« Paul, an apostle to the church that is at Berea, grace, 
mercy, and peace."’ 
such epistle. 


But you tell me that there is no 
I do not deny it. The question next 
arises, Why is there no epistle to the Bereans? You 
reply, Because there was no church at Berea. Granting, 
for the sake of convenience, your premise, permit me to 
inquire Why was there no church at Berea? The re- 
mainder of the time allotted to this discourse will be 
occupied in the answer to this question. 

It was not because the Lord was not willing to have a 
church at Berea. That goes without saying. And 
there were very favorable beginnings at Berea. I do 
not know that we have any account of a city where the 
apostolic labors were so cordially welcomed, and where 
the future seemed so full of promise. All the more 
eagerly we ask, Why did the church, planted under such 
favorable auspices, so early cease to be, so that there is 
no epistle to the Bereans? ° 

Various reasons occur to me. 
sent for a noted revivalist. 


Perhaps the church 
He held a work of grace. 
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His converts, by the hundred, were all received inio the 
flock. Presently there was trouble. The infant church, 


unable to relieve its distended stomach of this vast mass 


of foreign material, gasped feebly, and expired. 

Or perhaps the members became divided on the sub- 
ject of Christian union.- The dispute waxed vehement, 
Finally the more bitter and implacable friends of Chris- 
tian union excluded the less enthusiastic. Then a re- 
division took place, and then another, until finally there 
was nothing left. 

Or perhaps the dispute and the consequent division 
was upon the subject of Christian perfection, or the 
millenium, for I observe that these are among the sub- 
jects which proyoke the sharpest discord among Chris- 
tian people. But the result was the same. 

Or it may be that the ‘honorable women '’ had high 
social aspirations in regard to the church, They began 
to feel out of sympathy with the plain people who made 
up the majority. They wanted a style of discourse that 
was above the heads of these hard-working and practi- 
cal persons. They secured a highly cultured minister. 
The next thing was to have a meeting-house which 
shéuld be an ornament to the city. An architect was 
secured. An ambitious house was erected, which, after 
some struggles, passed into the hands of the mortgagees, 
and the church was not. 

It may be that it was the meat question which 
wrecked the youthful church. Because meat which had 
been offered to idols was sometimes exposed for sale in 
the market, a portion of the church held that it was 
wrong ever to eat meat. Other members, less scrupu- 
lous, bought and ate meat. The one portion denounced 
the other as being in fellowship with idolatry ; the other 
returned the denunciation by deriding their critics as 
narrow-minded and fanatical. Presently the majority 
refused to commune with the minority. <A split took 
place. The little church, too feeble to indulge in the 
luxury of division, became extinct. 

. Or it may be a dispute arose as to which has the pre- 
cedence in the Christian life, repentance or faith. Or, 
possibly, a question was raised as to whether there are 
women angels. Or some other question arose equally 
suited to debate, because no one knows anything about 
fi, and therefore it admits of endless argument. The 
lines were so sharply drawn that each party spent all its 
Strength in ‘contending against the other party, and 
there was no strength left for resisting sin ‘and the Devil. 

Or the church called a minister reputed to have great 
breadth of view. He assured them that really there was 
very little difference ; that there ‘were many fine quali- 
ties among the Jews and the heathen ; that there was a 
And finally the church 
if there is so little dif- 
ference, why go to, the trouble and expense of keeping 
up a separate worship, and why alienate our kindred 
and our natural 


soul of goodness in things evil. 
drew the inevitable conclusion : 


friends? And so they, one after an- 
other, went back, either to the synagogue or to heathen- 
ism, until bare walls were left. 

Perhaps the minister (who had a high reputation for 
orthodoxy, and who aspired to a professorship) preached 
that by the decree of God the number of the elect and 
of the reverse is so certain and definite that it cannot be 
either increased or diminished. And the church said, 
“If we are sure to go through, whether or not, and if 
the others cannot be saved anyway, why make ourselves 
miserable about it ?"’ 

Or perhaps the ornament of the sacred desk stated 
that we need not depend upon the power of God, but 
that we can convert ourselves any time we please ; that 
we can have a revival any time by only making up our 
minds. And the church said: ‘‘ Well, if this is so, we 
need not be in a hurry. If we can have a revival any 
time, let us devote ourselves this year to our business, 
and we will have a revival next year, or the year after, 
or some time.'' But it never came. 

But you reply to all this : «‘ How do we know but that 
there was an epistle? Perhaps this epistle may yet be 
brought to the astonished eyes of the nineteenth cen- 
tury."’ 

Well, I can only say that, where we do not know any- 
thing about it, one supposition is just as good as another, 
and, under the Constitution, our right to make suppo- 
sitions is expressly guaranteed. Several practical im- 
provements which might properly follow are omitted on 
account of the heat of the weather. I heed not remind 
you that the tendency of heat is to expand everything ; a 
discourse of moderate length becomes a yery long ser- 
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mon when the thermometer hovers in the neighborhood 
of a hundred. 

Philadelphia. 


oa 
“ Faith Latimer” 
By Remington 


[Editor’s Note.—This is one of a series of biographical sketches 
of those who write regularly on the International Sunday-school 
Lessons for The Sunday School Times. Sketches of Dr. McLaren, 
Dr. Riddle, Professor Wells, Canon Tristram, and the Rev. Wil- 
liam Ewing, have already appeared. ‘‘ Faith Latimer's'' Hints 
for the Intermediate Teacher are on page 634 of this week's issue.} 

N BOSTON, under the shadow of the State House, 
‘‘Faith Latimer’’ (Mrs. Maria O. Miller) was 

Her family upon both sides is of Puritan stock, 
and, though her ancestors 
did not come over in the 
famous Mayflower, they 
settled in New England long 
before the War of the Revo- 
lution. Her father was for 
many years a merchant of 
Boston, and both her parents 
were mem bers.of the famous 


born. 


Old South Church. Her 
mother was a woman of 
, great liferary taste and 


ability, and Professor Ed- 
wards Park of Andover, 
who is a relative of the family, took great interest in her 
development, and aided her in her studies and reading. 

Faith Latimer inherited her mother’s taste, and 
from her eafliest childhood has been a true lover of 
books. Being left motherless, she was sent to Wheaton 
Seminary, Norton, Massachusetts, to be educated, and 
she graduated the youngest scholar who had ever re- 
ceived a diploma up to that time. " Soon after, she took 
a special course at Maplewood Institute, Pittsfield. Her 
vacations were spent with her mother's relatives in New 
England, and the lessons she there learned from the in- 
dustrious and frugal characters about her are gratefully 
remembered and practically demonstrated in her daily 
life. 

While quite young, she married a merchant of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, a Virginian by birth, who left her a 
widow in 1888. He was a man of the highest integrity 
and moral worth. Hers was an ideally happy marriage, 
and left no remorse mingled with the sadness of separa- 
tion. Louisville is still her home. Mrs. Miller has 
always been pre-eminently a wife and mother, and 
home duties are never neglected for outside work. The 
loss of a daughter in early wedded life had a marked 
influence upon her character. Her love of home and 
children has led her to devote the best energies of her 
life to their education ; and few women in the private 
walks of life have labored so untiringly for the moral and 
religious improvement of the young as she has done. 
For many years she has led an infant class at Sunday- 
school. . 

Faith Latimer has written several books for children, 
which have been treasured and welcomed in homes and 
libraries. In years past her pen has furnished many verses 
and articles which have been published, often anony- 
mously. So quietly has this little woman labored that 
few of her familiar acquaintances have any knowledge of 
the amount of study and literary work which she has 
sent out into the world through various papers and maga- 
zines. She has for several years conducted a youths’ 
department in a Southern paper (Home and Farm), and 
her name is a household word in distant states and 
territories. Her columns are filled with useful and his- 
torical knowledge, as well as pleasant fancies and sug- 
gestions for the amusement of young people. 

This department is ‘constantly improving, and brings 
out hidden talent among the readers in correspondence 
with the warm-hearted and sympathetic editor. 

It is impossible in this short sketch to mention all the 
virtues and characteristics of this charming woman ; and, 
even if it were, she is so modest and unobtrusive in her 
nature that it might be distasteful to her. 

It is only just to say here that the familiar picture 
gives a very poor idea of the original. A photograph of 
a lantern might be correct in form and shape, but would 
give no conception of the warmth and light within. 

Her love of nature and all that is beautiful in poetry, 
music, and art ; her great industry, wonderful memory, 


Faith Latimer. 
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and rare gifts as a conversationist,—make her a delight, 
ful companion and loyal friend. 

Faith Latimer has passed through many bereavements, 
but so strong is her faith, and so full is her heart With 
divine love, that her life-work goes on with cheerfulness 
and unflagging energy. : 

New York City. 


Reward and Punishment 
By Hattie Joor 


|* CHILDHOOD we all have a vague conception 

that life is ruled by ‘ poetic justice ;'' we feg 
that the bad people will all be promptly found out ang 
punished, and the good, unselfish ones quickly com. 
pensated in visible form. Children, more or less, cop. 
ceive of Justice holding a lump of sugar in one hand 
and a switch in the other, to swiftly and visibly reward 
the good child and the bad. 

But, as we grow older, we find that, in reality, the 
little girl who steals the jam does not always get ill from 
it, and the little boy.who climbs his neighbor s apple. 
tree does not always fall and break his arm, though the 
old books for children do thus teach. The intent of 
these books is good, but the effect in the end not whole. 
some. Their reaglers conceive too grossly of compensa. 
tion, and are either hardened or embittered when they 
awake to find no such poetic justice existing in human 
life. 

For, in reality, mahy a good child goes without her 
lump of sugar, and many a little boy pulls the cat's tail 
without being scratched ; usually some one else gets 
the sugar, and an innocent boy the scratch. 

We say, we older ones, ‘‘ murder will out ;'’ but there 
is, under God's heaven, many a blood-stained man who 
goes unscathed, and many a one stained with the blacker 
murder of souls who receives all honor and homage of 
men. 
ment. 


A man may sin without receiving visible punish- 
A man, on the other hand, may, for his friend's 
sake, give of his heart's blood in noblest self-sagrifice, 
and receive net even love in return, 


Thus, if we look but on the surface, our hearts, like” 


King David's of old, will grow sick within us at the 
seeming injustice of life ; and not until, with him, we 
enter into the sanctuary of God's sacred purposcs, shall 
we understand the ‘‘ wherefore."’ 

When, then, shall we cease to look for a visible and 
palpable reward for 4 good deed, and fret not at sin 
going apparently unpunished ? 

When we shall come to realize that the real reward and 
punishment is always invisible, —-the result, good or bad, 
following inevitably on the act, but hidden within our 
own souls, and visible only in the upbuilding or the 
marring of our own characters, —then shall we enicr on a 
heritage of peace. 

Cordelia dies at the same time as Goneril and Kegan; 
but do we not fee! that, through those months of separa- 
tion, the flower of loyal tenderness blooming in het 
heart brought her peace, while the thorns of their owa 
evil natures were piercing her sisters’ breasts? Their 
outward reward was the same, yet do we fee! that, be- 
neath all suffering, true goodness wears its own white 
crown of peace. 

The record of other lives helps us in the untangling 
of this problem. Enter the archives of human pale 
and human joy, read and ponder well, and grow content 

Many a seemingly hroken and incomplete existence 
is, in God's eyes, rounded out to full and perfect beauty. 
We see never the real reward. 

God rewards not as man rewards. 
all bear their punishment written darkly 
brows, but is it any the less graven on thei! 
God's sons and daughters may not trail their ro 
visibly through our streets, but does that prove th 
‘« white stone ’’ whereon their regal name is written !s 
worn beneath the humble gown ? 

There is a law of compensation in human life 


His Cains do not 
across theif 


hearts ? 
yal robes 
hat the 
not 


but it 


live ] 
deals in spirit gain and loss. The longer we !!'° “a 
the more deeply we think and feel, the more ‘ le ap 
we see that there is in human lifé a justice higher thé 


j. » ° - ' >: th nere 
‘* poetic justice,’"—a law above human law ; that th 


° . scal $ 
is an eternal law of compensation, though the ~ 
held in God’s hand are not fitted with gross mate™ 
weights. 


New Orleans. 
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Positive John 


By Frances Eleanor Hart 


‘ AMA, do you remember my new pencil that I 
bought the other day?- Well, it has disap- 


peared from my desk."’ , 
«Do you think you put it in your desk?'’ asked his 


‘ 


mother. Zi 
«Yes, | know I put it there ; I am positive about it. 


I left it in my desk, and to-day it was not there.’’ 

« Try to think when you had it last, John,’’ said his 
mother. «You are so positive about things, and so 
sure you are right, that you do not take time to think. 
You may nét have left your pencil in your desk at all."’ 

«Well, I may be wrong sometimes,”’ said John, 
« but this time I remember all about it. I know I am 
right, for I remember leaving it at school, and, of course, 
| would leave it in my own desk. I know I left it 
there." 

[| am sorry you are so positive about it, John ; but, 
as you say you remember all about it, and that you 
lies you left it in school, then whose pencil can this 
be on the table? I saw the pencil and the penknife 
here this morning after you had gone to school. I 
thought they were yours.”’ 

John went to the table, and took the pencil and 
knife in his hand. His face grew red, and then he said: 

«These are mine. I remember all about it now! I 
brought my pencil home from school to sharpen it, and 
| left it and my knife here on the table, and then forgot 
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my money away. 
errand up there after a while."’ 


‘Qh ! I forgot all about it,’’ he said. ‘‘I meant to 


do it when I went upstairs.’’ 


‘« Then go now and do it,"’ his mother said. ‘It is 


not the right way to wait till after awhile when you may 
possibly be going upstairs. 
once and attend to it.’’ 


The right way is to go at 


‘1 did not want to go all the way upstairs just to put 
I thought I would have some other 


‘You need not wait for any other errand. I think 
you will have none more important. And I expected 
you to attend to it yesterday, when I told you.’’ 

John took his purse from his pocket and opened it, to 
take out his gold piece, but he could not find it He 
looked carefully among the bright pennies, examining 
each one, He 
looked again and again, but it was not there. 

‘‘What is the matter, John ?'’ his mother asked. 

«J—] 

‘«Perhaps you did put it in the box,"’ she said. 

‘Oh, no!"’ he said gloomily ; ‘‘I am sure I did not 
put it there.’’ 

‘©You are so often sure of a thing, and afterward find 
you are wrong, that I would like you to go see whether 
or not you did put it away.”’ 

John ran upstairs, but he soon returned, saying it was 
not there. 

‘« Have you spent any money since you put the gold 


but there was no goldpiece there. 





cannot find my gold piece,'’ he stammered. 


piece in your purse ?’’ 

‘‘Oh, yes! I have bought several things ; but I do not 
remember where I got the nuts, nor where I got the 
blank-book,—I do not remember whether it was Tenth 
or Eleventh Street, or perhaps it was Eighth Street."’ 

John was very much distressed. He went and stood 
by his mother’s side, and there was a tremor in his 


John looked astonished. It seemed almost impossible 
for him to realize that his lost money was found. He 
examinéd the litile coin, and then gave it to his father. 

‘You take it, papa,’’ he said. .‘* Please put it in 
bank for me. I shall not trust any more gold pieces to 
my purse for a good while,—not till I learn to be more 
careful of them.’’ 


Philadelphia. 





It is purposed to bring into this department, and that immedi- 
ately following, articles, brief suggestions, and outlines of tested 
methods, that shall be helpful to Sunday-school workers. With 
the exception of current lesson helps, everything that has to do 
with methods of Sunday-school work will be classified and pre- 
sented here. The Editor is always glad to know of methods that 
have been found, by experience, to be useful in any department of 
the Sunday-school. 


- 


The Teachers’ Bible Class 


By Abbott E. Kittredge, D.D. 


{[Editor’s Note.—Dr. Kittredge contributes an article to the 
series, heretofore announced, on Bible-class Teaching. Among 
those whose articles will appear later on this subject are Drs. 
M. B. Riddle, James A. Worden, R. R. Meredith, and the Rev. 
Edward L: Pell.] 

MOST gladly speak a word, through the columns of 
The Sunday School Times, upon the teachers’ Bible 
class, its importance as an aid in the preparation of the 
lesson, and the best method of conducting such a mu- 





































































voice when he said : 

‘« Here is my purse, mama, will you look in it ?"’ 

His mother looked carefully through the purse, count- 
ing over the few pennies. 

‘* No, my dear,’’ she said kindly ; ‘‘it is'not here, 
and, as you cannot tell where you bought those things, I 
do not know how we can try to find it.’’ 

‘«] am sorry it was grandfather's money,’’ said John. 
‘‘I wish it had been Aunt Nellie’s, or yours,—you 
would not have thought it was so dreadful ; but grand- 
father will think I was so careless '’— 

And then poor John threw his arms around his 
mother’s neck, and cried, and could say no more. 

His mother held him in her arms, and, when his sobs 
grew fainter, she said : 

‘« Perhaps, my dear, it is well that it is your grand- 
father’s present that you have lost, for it may make you 
more careful. Of course, you know why it is lost ?’’ 

*«Yes,’’ said John sadly ; «‘if I had put it away when 
you told me, it would have been safe in my money-box 
now. I said I knew I could not lose it.’’ 

‘«T hope, dear, it will make you less positive and more 
careful.’’ 

‘‘Oh, there he John exclaimed, as he 
heard his grandfather's voice. And in a few moments, 
when he was seated in his armchair, John went to him, 
and told him everything, not sparing himself at all. 

His grandfather listened attentively, and, when John 
had finished, he drew the boy closer to him, and said : 

‘IT am very sorry, my boy, to hear, first, of your. dis- 
obedience in not putting the money away, and-then of 
your loss. 


all about it."’ 

«And yet you said you remembered all about leaving 
it in school, you knew you left it there. It is very 
wrong for you to be so positive. I should be glad if you 
would say you thought you left it there, instead of saying 
you were sure you left it.”’ 

A few days after this, John's grandfather gave him a 
gold piece on his birthday. 

“I would not give it to you, John,’’ he said, ‘ only 
I know you put your money in bank,—that is, the 
money you get for presents you put in bank."’ 

John was much pleased. -His grandfather had never 
before given him a gold piece, and he ran about the 
house showing it to every one. 

As soon as he would show it, he would put it in his 
purse, and then in a few moments he would take it out~ 
again to see if it were safe. 

‘You must not keep that gold piece in your purse,’’ 
his mother said.. «* You could easily lose it."’ 

‘Not much danger of my losing it,’’ John said. 
‘There is not much danger of my losing this present. 
I don't expect to have another birthday very soon."’ 

‘You certainly-will not before another year,’’ his 
mother said, ‘‘ and then your grandfather may not give 
you such a present. If you should keep it in your 
purse, you could easily mistake it for a bright cent. 
Put it in your little box, and not in your purse, and 
then your father will put it in bank for you."’ 

“Yes, I will put it in my box,’’ John said ; ‘but I 
know, if I should carry it in my purse, I could not give 
t to anybody instead of a cent. I am too smart for 
that. Some people might make that kind of a mistake, 


tual study. It seems a self-evident proposition that 
every teacher should be thoroughly equipped for his or 
her responsible work each Sunday, and yet it is a sad 
fact that many teachers go to their classes unprepared, 
without any earnest study of the lesson, and dependent 
upon the printed lesson-paper both for the questions and 
the answers. Such teachers would not be tolerated in 
our secular schools, and I am free to say that, in my 
opinion, they should not be permitted in these spiritual 
schools, where the destiny of the immortal soul is at 
stake, and where the one hour in the week is the only 
opportunity for this soul-training. 

There are two indispensable conditions to success as 
a Sunday-school teacher. The first is some degree of 
spiritual experience as a child of God; for, if we know 
nothing ourselves of the riches of grace, we certaiffly 
cannot teach others concerning them ; and the second 
condition is a purpose to avail ourselves of all the means 
within our reach of a thorough understanding of the 
truths of each lesson. 

Were these conditions insisted upon, the number of 
teachers might be and probably would be lessened, 
but the power of the Sunday-school work would be 
greatly advanced, and our schools would become, more 
than they are to-day, the nurseries of the church. For 
the teacher has but one mission, and that mission is not 
to keep the class quiet, not to interest the scholars so 
that they will come again, but-to educate them in Bible 
truths, and so to help them to understand the letter 
which the heavenly Father has written for their spiritual 
guidance and comfort and strength. 


7? 


is now! 


Therefore the 
teacher must first have a clear comprehension of the 
—some people who are nearly blind, or who are very because I cannot give you another gold piece at present ; truths hidden in each lesson, and this can be gained 
careless ; but I-know I would not do such a foolish but I will tell you what has gratified me very much, and only as the result of hard study ; for the Bible is like a ‘4 
thing,” that is that you have come to me at once and told meall mine, where the precious ore can be extracted only by "J 
about it yourself. That pleases me very much, and I digging down into the rocky mountain. Such prepara- 
shall not be afraid to trust a gold piece in your hands _ tion takes time and earnest thought, but it pays richly 
another time, for I think you have learned a lesson."’ in personal joy, as well as in power of instruction. 

The next day, when John’s mother went to the cake- Now an indispensable requisite for this study of God's 
store, the woman said : Word is the writings of learned Christian men, who have 
‘*I haye been looking for some of your family to come written down their thoughts for our assistance in the 

Yesterday, when your boy bought a cake, he put interpretation of its chapters and verses. There is a 
down his money, and went away, and, when I took it to class of religious speakers who seem to see no good in 
put it in the drawer, I found he had given mea gold these commentaries on the books of the Bible, and I 
piece instead of a penny. I hurried to the door, but he have heard them give this advice to teachers : ‘‘ Let the 
was running down the street. Do you suppose he knew commentaries alone, and open your Bible before God in 
he had a gold piece among his pennies ?"’ prayer, and he will reveal to your mind what to teach."’ 

‘« Yes, he knew it, and he has been very unhappy Such words have a pious sound, but they are fallacious, 
since he lost it."’ and they lack common-sense. 

At the tea-table John’s mother told about her visit at 
the cake-store. ‘And there is the gold piece,’ she said, 
as she laid it on the table. 


I am very sorry for your disappointment, 


‘‘John, say you think you would not do it. You 
Must not say you know you would not, for that is not 
true, for you do not know that you would not. If I 
should carry it in my purse, I should not know at all 


that I would not mistake it for a cent. 


I want you to be 
less positive,"’ 


John put the purse in his pocket. He decided that 
waen he went upstairs he would put the gold piece in 


his /-box 

‘Smoney-box. But he forgotito go upstairs, and began 
to sharpen his pencil. 

Afterw 


in. 


ard he went out to buy a sponge ; then he re- 
“Heme: he needed a little blank-book, so he went to 
he bookstore to buy it. On his way home he bought 


Sor 
ome nuts, and then he went to the cake-store to get a 
Singer-cake. ° 


The next da 
gold piece in 


We prize as invaluable 
the thoughts of great thinkers in every department of 
truth ; the volumes in our library grow to be loved like 
personal friends, and as we read their pages our minds 








y, his mother asked him, if he had put his 
his money-box. 





are strengthened and enriched. And especially valuable 

are the interpretations of the chapters of the Bible by men 
and women of education and devout feeling, We may not 
always accept their conclusions, but, as a rule, they are 
safe guides, and their writings are a treasure-house of 
intellectual and spiritual truths. 

Just here we see the value of the Bible class, for most 
teachers have not the time nor the means for the thor- 
ough study of the lesson at home, and the leader of the 
class supplies what otherwise they would be unable to 
obtain. He has examined carefully the many commen- 
taries, has compared the differing views of scholars upon 
this and that passage, and has thus thoughtfully formed 
his own opinion as to the true exegesis, so that the class 
has the benefit of this thorough investigation ; and, 
under such a leadership, the lesson, which perhaps had 
seemed barren of valuable truths for the scholars, is dis- 
covered to be full of richness. In my own experience | 
have many times had teachers come ta, me, and say, 
‘‘I do not see anything in this lesson to teach to my 
class." I have not wondered at it, for some of the 
selections have seemed peculiarly inappropriate for gen- 
eral Sunday-school instruction. And yet, even in such 
instances where nothing appeared as valuable truth for 
our scholars on a mere surface reading, when the hour 
of the Bible class has passed, the teachers present have 
been surprised to find how many rich practical truths 
were hidden in the verses, and they have gone to their 
classes eager to bring the precious discovery to the 
children. 

Another and a great benefit from the teacher's Bible 
class comes from the discussion of the different verses 
by those present ; for such a discussion is sure to bring 
out the many possible interpretations, thus giving to the 
teacher a comprehensive knowledge of the whole sub- 
ject. And this leads me to say that I regard the lecture 
method of conducting such a class as a great mistake. 
The successful teacher is one who does not preach to his 
scholars, but, by questions, seeks to draw out their 

»thoughts ; and the same principle holds true in the Bible 
class. The leader must not do all the talking, if for no 
other reason, because then the teachers obtain the views 
of only one person, and this end could be reached by 
the study of the school magazine at home. It is of little 
consequence what exegetical view is held by any one, 
but what is needed is the true exegesis of each lesson ; 
and where the class is conducted by questions and an- 
swers, the teachers feeling free to discuss the opinions 
of the leader, and even to advance other opinions and 
sustain them by proofs, the result must certainly be a 
more comprehensive idea of the truths of the lesson than 
is possible where the leader delivers a lecture upon the 
verses selected for study. This method also makes the 
hour of the class more interesting, as well as profitable ; 
and, if the leader is wise and firm, there will never be 
any danger of his losing the reins of control. 

Another suggestion I would make for the conduct of 
this class is a constant use of proof-texts from the Bible. 
This is very much neglected, and some regard it as dull 
work looking up passages of Scripture, and often many 
passages on a single verse or truth. But to the sincere 
searcher after the mind of God, such a study of his word, 
interpreting Scripture by Scripture, is full of the keenest 
interest, and it reveals to one the marvelous richness of 
his revelation. David wrote, ‘* The entrance of his word 
giveth light ;"" and the more of his word we can get 
into our minds and hearts, the greater light shall we 
have, and the richer blessing we shall be to our scholars. 

Another suggestion : The teachers need, as the fruit 
of their Bible class, more than the historical and geo- 
graphical facts, and more even than the doctrinal truths 
of the lesson. They must be taught how to bring all 
this before their classes ; in other words, not only what 
to teach, but how to teach. To meet this problem the 
leader can do much by emphasizing the more practical 
thoughts of the chapter, and by bringing out clearly the 
spiritual truths which both teachers and scholars require 
for daily Christian living. But, besides this instructidn, 
there is a work here for the individual teacher, who, 
knowing (as he should know) the ages and dispositions 
and surroundings of his scholars, should carefully con- 
sider what portions of the lessons are adapted peculiarly 
to their needs, as the mother prepares the food for each 
child, not giving to those of infant years what can be 
easily digested by the older children. 

Does some teacher ask, ‘‘ But must I, not teach the 

lesson verse by verse, and ask questions upon each 
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one?’’ Certainly not. Your business is not with a 
certain set of verses, but with the spiritual wants of your 
scholars ; and you will often find enough of precious 
truth in a single verse to occupy all the allotted time for 
instruction. Let your one purpose be to win your chil- 
dren to Christ, and so to strengthen and guide them 
that, after each Sunday's lesson, they will be better fitted 
to overcome sin and to live holy lives. 

My closing suggestion is that the leader and the teach- 
ers in a Bible class must have the direct guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, or there can be no true success. The great 
need in this work is not intellectual, but spiritual ; not 
knowledge, but power for God. We must have the 
presence of the Great Teacher in every Bible class gath- 
ering, for he alone can give the leader wisdom, he only 
can prepare the teachers to listen, and to profit by the in- 
struction. Then, after every such communion, the one 
testimony will be, ‘‘ Did not our heart burn within us, 
while he talked with us by the way, and while he opened 
to us the Scriptures ?’’ 

New York City. 


CS 


Brief supplemental lessons, in one 
form or another, have recognition in 
many schools. In the First Congre- 
gational Sunday-school of Germantown, Philadelphia, 
there is a system of ‘‘ memory exercises,'’ printed on a 
four-page leaflet, with which the members of the school 
are expected to familiarize themselves, and be prepared 
for an examination every Sunday. The first page calls 
for the church text, the church motto, the Sunday- 
school text, the text of the morning’ s sermon, the Golden 
Text of the day, the location of the books of the Bible, 
the part or division of the Bible to which each book 
belongs, and the Apostle’s Creed. On the second page, 
thirty-one ‘‘ Memory Verses’’ from the Old Testament 
and forty-five from the New Testament are noted by 
book, chapter, and verse. On the third page, thirty- 
three ‘‘ Memory Chapters’’ are referred to, with titles 
arranged alphabetically, as, ‘‘ Abiding Chapter, John 
15,'' **Advent Chapter, Luke 2,"' etc., the list being 
partly taken from the Rev. C. H. Yatman’s leaflet en- 
titled «Chapters of Pure Gold,"’ published by the 
Fleming H. Revell Co., Chicago. On the fourth page 
are thirty-three ‘‘ Biographical References,"’ arranged 
alphabetically, as, ‘‘Aaron, the first high-priest, Ex- 
odus 4,"’ ‘‘ Abel, the first martyr, Genesis 4,"’ with this 
preceding question, ‘‘When referring to the following 
persons, to what part of the Bible would you naturally 
turn?'' The answer is given by naming book ahd 
chapter following each person's name on the list. 


Supplemental 
Memory Exercises 


> 


Personal face-to-face invitations to 
attend Sunday-school are, as a rule, 
more effective than written or printed 
ones. Sometimes, however, it is necessary to use a 
printed form. A Connecticut .superintendent has de- 
vised a printed invitation which has a unique feature. 
The general form of the card is as follows : 


Changeable Cards 
for Invitations 


OvuR SUNDAY-SCHOOL SESSION 
Is held at the close of the 


| 
MORNING PREACHING SERVICE, | 
in the CHURCH AUDITORIUM. | 


} You are cordially invited to attend. 


Slit. 


& Pepa Negispacdiale iad palais sonhtenthingiicommtilesihnd 
PEOPLE'S BIBLE CLASS FOR MEN AND WOMEN, | 
oe 
At the ends of the blank space enclosed by the border 
slits are cut in the card for the insertion of a slip of 
cardboard, upon which is printed the title and Scripture 
reference of the Sunday-school lesson for a particular 
Sunday, as follows : 





Lesson for September s. 
GENTILES GIVING FOR JEWISH CHRISTIANS. 
2 Corinthians 9 : 1-11. 
icteednes 
These slips may be printed in quantities for all the les- 
sons of a quarter or a year, and can be very readily in- 
serted in the card at any time. 
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The Visitors’ Class 
By E.H.B. 


OR some time my Sunday-school class 
of great anxiety to me. I could not carry out any 
plans for systematic work on account of the irregular 
attendance of many of my pupils. Yet this irregularity 
seemed unavoidable. Some of the members are girls 4 
service, who cannot remain to the noon session of oy 
Sunday-school unless their employers occasional], post. 
pone the dinner-hour. Others are mothers who cannot 
leave their young children unless some one is kind 
enough to take their places at home for the hour. Tw 
are invalids, one a professional nurse,—indeed, 4) 
kinds of circumstances have conspired to keep my class 
average out of the roll of honor, whenever the monthly 
report is read. 

As the class occupies seats near the door, | have al. 
ways had a great deal of ‘‘transient company.” of 
course, these guests, as a rule, know nothing about the 
lesson, and, even with a large class before me, the work 
for the day has often been far from satisfactory. 

This state of ,affaifs perplexed and mortified me for a 
long time ; but, when my courage had reached its lowest 
ebb, I became aware that pride, not Christian zeal, was 
at the bottom of my trouble. The thought flashed into 
my mind that the Lord must desire a class and teacher 
for those who could come only occasionally, and even 
for those who could come only once. 

My source of annoyance at once became a new in. 
centive. On the next Sunday we had a frank talk. | 
told the class-members present that the Lord had given 
us the great privilege of acting as the Visitors’ Class; 
and asked them to become a committee to bring in 
guests, and make them feel at home. 

This plan has certainly wakened a new and cordial 
spirit in the class. Almost every Sunday has its gutts 
If these are strangers, some member of the class often 
learns their names, and introduces them to me. We 
have gained in regular attendance and in interest. 


My own attitude toward the class is entirely changed. 
In preparing the lesson during the week, I have a double 
motive to faithfulness, for I know I must consider not 
only how I may best fulfil the duty I owe to my ow 
pupils, but also how I may clearly present a gospel 
‘truth to some one I may never reach again. Thus it 


seems to me God has changed my greatest hindrance 7 


into my highest opportunity and privilege for service. 
Bangor, Me. 


CAS 
, ; r teaching 3 
Beginning this Ilurried preparation for teachin; 
Sunday to Prepare scarcely better than none. The 
for Next Sunday superintendent of a Sunday-school i 


Alabama thinks that Sunday is a good time for begit- 
ning to get ready for the next Sunday's work, and urges 
his teachers to have the lesson on their minds all the 
-intervening week. He says: ‘Let every one begit 
studying his lesson Sunday afternoon ; then put in @ 
least half an hour each day during the week on the study 


of the lesson. Before the week is gone, you will have 
become so deeply interested that you will be anxious fot 
Sunday to come, but sorry that there is not more time 
for preparation."' And if every teacher can persuade 
every scholar to begin preparation this- Sunday ‘0! new 
Sunday, so much the better. 
—— 
Relation It is as true of the Sunday-school ® 
between Teacher of any other school, that ‘‘ there '» no 
and Parents school unless the father, the ™ thetr§ 
the teacher, and the pupil keep school together.” By 
all sorts of methods superintendent and teacher ™? 
strive to secure a regular attendance of scholars = 
fidelity in work,—by elaborate systems of marking, 
star-rolls, class banners, and ribbon badges, >) summa 
excursions, winter sleigh-rides, and Christmas — 
etw 


But no method can take the place of friendship » 
teacher and parents, by which a sense of home respo" 
bility is aroused. There is where a chief power "6 
often unused. Keeping school does not depend ups 
one person. . 
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October 3- Paul’s Last Journey to Jerusalem ©... - Acts 21: 1-15 

‘ October 10.— Paul a Prisoner at Jerusalem ...... Acts 22: 17-30 
3 October 17.—Paul before the Roman Governor . Acts 24: 10-25 
* October 24.—Paut before King Agrippa. ....... Acts 26 : 19-32 

: (October 31.--Paul’s Voyage and Shipwreck. ..... Acts 27 : 13-26 
é November 7.—Paul in Melitaand Rome’. ....... Acts 28 : 1-16 
«November 14.—Paul’s Ministry in Rome... ... . Acts 28 : 17-31 
8. November a1.—The Christian Armor... . Eph, 6: 10-20 
November o8.—Salutary Warnings. .........-. 1 Pet. 4: 1-8 
Ro December s.—Christ’s Humility and Exaltation Phil. 2: 1-11 


December 12.— Paul's Last Wards 2 Tim. 4: 1-8, 16-18 
Dec. 19.—John’s Message about Sin and Salvation . 1 John 1: 5 to 2:6 
{ Review: : ‘ ea 

\ Or, God's Love in the Gift of his Son 


AYES 
Outline Studies 


Prepared by ‘ 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


a 


Study 42.—The Trials of Paul before 
Felix and Festus 


11. December 12.— Paul 8 S088 Wasme . - - - +» + 
12 


13. December 26.— 


. 1 John 4: 9-16 


Acts 24: 1 to 25:12. A, 1B. 58-60. Cesarea. 


The trial before Felix came five days after Paul reached 
Cesarea. The Jews charged him with sedition (stirring up 
hostility against Réme), heresy (opposition to Jewish beliefs), 
and sacrilege (desecrating the temple by taking a Gentile into 

Fit). Paul denied each charge, and demanded a fair trial. 
Felix, for his own advantage, deferred decision for two years, 
keeping Paul in mild imprisonment. Festus succeeded Felix 
in A, D. 60, and took the matter up at once. The same 
charges were presented, and again denied. Paul, thinking 
that he would not be released, in order to escape his Jewish 
enemies, appealed to Cesar, the right of a Roman citizen. 
The appeal was granted, transferring the case to the imperial 
tribunal at- Rome. 

I, ANALYSIS OF THE MATERIAL. 

1. The Jewish accusation of Paul before Felix (24: 1-9). 

2. Paul’s defense in the trial before Felix (24: 10-21). 

3. Action upon the case deferred by Felix (24 : 22-26). 

4. Festus, Felix’s successor, importuned against Paul (24 : 
27 to 25 : §). 

5. The trial before Festus, and the appeal to Cesar (25 : 
6-12). 

After careful study of the text, let the student write out 
from memory the important facts recorded, in their order. 

Il. Worp anp Purase Stupy. 

On 24 : 5, campare Acts 16: 20; 17: 6; 21: 28; Luke 
23:2. Explain the term ‘* Nazarenes.’’ On 24 : 6, compare 
Acts 21: 28, 29. Ascertain what can be known about Felix. 
Why are the ‘twelve days’’ (v. 11) mentioned? Explain 


; the term “the Way ’’ (v. 14, comp. 22: 4; 24: 22, and else- 
where). What is the meaning (v. 14) of the phrase ‘a 
sect’? On verse 16, compare Acts 23:1. On verse 17, 


4 Compare Romans 1§ : 25, 26; 1 Corinthians 16: 1-4; 2 Cor- 
inthians 8: 1-4; explain the presence only here in Acts of 
this most important feature of the history. On verse 18, com- 


ae Acts 21: 27. Explain verse 22, first clause. What is 
nown about Drusilla? Why were the headquarters of Felix 
t and Festus at Cesarea? Ascertain all that is known about 
y Festus, Explain the term (v. 12) ** the council.’’ 
: Ill. Torics FoR CONSIDERATION. 
rt t. Paul Accused before Felix. How long after the trial 
e before the sanhedrin (23 : I-10) came this hearing before 
retin * Who came to Cesarea to prosecute the case against 
, Paul ? Why was Tertullus, a Roman advocate, employed to 
Conduct the prosecution? Make an analysis of Tertullus’s 
oe in accusation of Paul: (1) the exordium, (vs. 26-4) ; 
(2) three distinct charges: sedition, heresy, sacrilege (vs. 
. 5. 6) ; (3) the peroration {v.8). Have we the outline merely 
0 * the speech? Was Felix deserving of the praise (vs. 2,-3) 
7 given him? Consider in detail the three charges against Paul, 
y" _ br wr. basis, and reason for each. Who (v. 9) 
y Wes the Supported these charges against the Apostle ? 
4 ae . us’s object to get a condemnation of Paul from 
: woud Peta Felix to remand the case to the san- 
f 2. The Dif a a5 | Be 8S) 2G) , 
. i seinsns "se of Paul before’ Felix. Why did the Apos- 
, ‘s own defense ? What qualifications had Paul 


aS a juris 

a. ame = advocate? Was Luke present at this trial, and 

nang ina our record of it? Make an analysis of Paul's 

charges : a introduction (¥- 10); (2) reply to each of the 

pe a: cx (¥S. 11, 12), heresy (vs. 14-16), sacrilege 

did Felix’ + (3) demand for a fair trial (vs. 19-21). Why 
‘X'S long official career promise well for Paul? Con- 
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sider carefully Paul’s reply to each of the three charges against 
him. Explain Paul’s attitude toward Judaism as seen in 
verses 14-16, What irregularity in the prosecution did Paul 
point out (vs. 19, 20) and demand rectification of ? Consider 
the simplicity, orderliness, honesty, and effectiveness of Paul's 


address. Why did Felix put off a decision in the case? 
(comp."24 : 22, 26.) How long was the decision deferred ? 
(v. 27.) Explain Paul’s relations with Felix during this in- 


terval. What were the circumstances of the Apostle’s imprison- 
ment? (v. 23.) Could he carry on his missionary work in any 
way during these years ?. What was the divine purpose of this 
long confinement of Paul ? 

3. Paul before Festus, and the Appeal to Cesar, When 
did Festus become governor of the Roman province of Judea ? 
Who brought Paul’s case before him, where, when, and why ? 
Did they wish Festus to condemn the Apostle, or to transfer his 
trial to Jerusalem ?~ (comp. 25 : 3, 15, 16; 23: 12-21.) Why 
this persistent Jewish hatred? Observe Festus’ honest, dig- 
nified, and judicial treatment of the matter. When did Paul 
have a hearing before Festus? What charges were brought 
against him this time, and how did he meet them? Why are 
not the speeches of accusation and defense given in the Acts? 
What did Festus decide about the case ? (25 : 18-20; comp. 
18: 12-17.) What proposal did he make Paul (v. 9), and 


why? Why did he not acquit Paul? Compare Festus with 
Felix. How did Paul remove his case from both Festus and 
the Jews? Why did he do so? How had he the right? 


What was the appeal to Cesar, and upon what conditions 
was it granted ? 


XS 


judgment to come, Fé’lix trem- 
bled, and answered, Go thy way 
for this time; when I have a 
convenient season, I will call for 
thee. 


judgement to come, Felix 
was terrified, and answered, 
Go thy way for this time; 
and when | have a conve- 
nient season, I will call thee 
unto me. 

The American Revisers would add at the word “ worship’ in verse rr 
the marginal note ** The Greek word defiotes an act of reverence, whether 
paid to man (see Matt. 18: 26,) or to God (see Matt. 4: 10). They 
would substitute “some years for “many years” in verse 17, and 


“who” or “that” for * which” in verse 24. — 


Lesson Plan and Analysis 


Toric OF THE QUARTER : The True Type of Christian Fidelity. 
GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Be thou faithful unto 
death, and Iwill give thee the crown of life. —Rey. 2: 10. 
o 
Lesson Topic: Proclaiming Truth Without Rerservation. 
’ 


( 1. Guilt Denied, vs. 10-13. 
2. Faith Confessed, vs. 14-16. 
) 3. Facts Stated, vs. 17-21. 
4- Results Recorded, vs. 22-25. 


OUTIANE : 


DAILY HOME READINGs : 


M.—Acts 24: 1-9. The accusation. 
T.—ACTS 24: to-21. ) 
W.—ACTS 24 : 22-27.) 
T.—Acts 25: 1-12. Appeal to’ Cesar. 
F.—Rom. 15: 25-33. 
S.—Mark 13 : 5-13. 
S.—Isa. 41: 8-16. 
(These Home Readings are the -selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association. ‘The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


—— 


Paul before the Roman Governor. 


Object of the journey. 
An answer given. 
Fear not ! 


Lesson 3, October 17, 1807 


Paul before the Roman Governor 


GOLDEN TEXT: 
41: Io. 


(Acts 24 : 10-25. 


Read Acts 23 : 


COMMON VERSION 


1o Then Paul, after that the 
overnor had beckoned unto 
jim to speak, answered, Foras- 
much as I know that thou hast 
been of many years a judge 
unto this nation, I do the more 
cheerfully answer for myself : 


Memory verses : 


10 


Fear thou not; for I am with thee,—Isa, 


14-16. ) 


tO 24 : 27 


REVISED VERSION 


And when the governor had 
beckoned unto him to speak, 
Paul answered, 

Forasmuch as I know that 
thou hast been of many years 
a judge unto this nation, | 
do cheerfully make my de- 


1t Because that thou mayest 11 fence : seeing that thou canst 
understand, that there are yet take knowledge, that itis not 
but twelve days since I went up more than twelve days since 
to Je-ru’sa-lém for to worship. I went up to worship at Je- 

i2 And they neitherfound me 12 rusalem: and neither in the 
in the temple disputing with any temple did they find me dis- 
man, neither raising up the peo- puting with any man or stir- 
ple, neithamin the synagogues, ring up a crowd, nor in the 
nor in the city : synagogues, nor in the city. 

13 Neither can they provethe 13 Neither can they prove to 
things whereof they now accuse thee the things whereof they 
me. 14 now accuse me. But this 

14 But this I confess unto I confess unto thee, that after 
thee, that ‘after the way which the Way which they call! a 
they call heresy, so worship I the sect, so serve | the God of 
God of my fathers, believing all our fathers, believing all 
things which are written in the things which are according 
law and in the propness : to the law, and which are 

15 And have hope toward 15 written in the prophets : hav- 
God, which they themselves also ing hope toward God, which 
allow, that there shall be a these also themselves 2 look 
resurrection of the dead, both for, that there shall be a 
of the just and unjust. resurrection both of the just 

16 And herein do I exercise 16 and unjust. Herein do I 
myself, to have always a con- also exercise myself to have 
science void of offence toward a conscience void of offence 
God, and toward men. toward God and men alway. 

17 Now after many years I 17 Now after *many years I 
came to bring alms to my na- pear to — _— to my 
ion, and offerings. ation, an offerings : 
ie Sauber certain Jews ™8 —— which they found me 
from Asia found me purified in purified in the temple, with 
the temple, neither with’ multi- ed ag yo ae * sanghh me 
ude, nor with tumult. ey ware Se 
’ - Who ought to have been 19 tain Jews from Asia—who 
here before thee, and object, if ought to have been here be- 
they had aught against me. fore thee, and to make accu- 

20 Or else let these same here sation, if they had aught 
say, if they have found any evil “7° cates. thaees b else let these 
doing in me, while I stood be- vrelukaeian ca 
— Sask & he Si Oa. ene when I stood before the 
a the .- “ted canta, * council, except it be for this 
vows, % a r hi . he one voice, that I cried stand- 
among them, Touching the ing among them, Touching 
resurtection of the dead I am the resurrection of the dead 
‘a is question by you this I am called in question before 

. nae rou this day. 

22 And when Fe’lix heard 2, But Palin, heving more ex- 
these things, having more per- act knowledge concerning 
fect knowledge of that way, he the Way, deferred them. 
deferred them, and said, When saying, When Lysias the 
Ly’si-as the chief captain shall chief captain shall come 
come down, I will know the down, I will determine your 
uttermost of your matter. 23 matter. And he gave order 

23 And he commandedacen- _~ to the centurion that he 
turion to keep Paul, and to let should be kept in charge, and 
him have liberty, and that he should have indulgence ; 
should forbid none of his ac- and not to forbid any of his 
quaintance to minister or come friends to minister unto him. 
unto him. , 24 But after certain days, Felix 

24 And after certain days, came with Drusilla, § his 
when Fé’lix came with his wife wife, which was a Jewess, 
Dru-sil’la, which was a Jewess, and sent for Paul, and heard 
he sent for Paul, and heard him him concerning the faith in 
concerning the faith in Christ. 25 Christ Jesus. And as he 


25.And as he reasoned of 
righteousness, temperance, and 





Or, heresy *Or, accept 
his own wife. © Or, self-contre 


* Or, some 
4 


reasoned of righteousness, 
and ‘temperance, and the 


4Or, in presenting which &Gr 


Lesson Analysis 


I GUILT 
1. Not Afraid to Answer : 


DENIED. 


1 do cheerfully make my defence (10). 


Be not afraid, but speak, and hold not thy peace (Acts 18 : 9). 
I think myself happy, king Agrippa (Acts 26 ;: 2). 


2. Not Perverting the Temple : 


Neither in the temple did they find me disputing (12). 


He brought Greeks also into the temple (Acts 21 ; 28). 
Who moreover assayed to profane the temple (Acts 24 : 6). 


3- Not Exciting the People : 
Neither... 


did they find me... 


stirring up a crowd (12). 


He stirreth up the people (Luke 23 : 5). 


A mover of insurrections among all the Jews (Acts 24 : 5) 


4- Not Capable of Conviction : 


5). 


Neithee can they prove to thee the things (13). 


Pilate said, ... 1 find no fault in this man (Luke 23 : 4). 
This man doeth nothing worthy of death (Acts 26 ; 31). 


ll. FAITH 
1. As to the Way : 


CONFESSED. 


After the Way which they call a’sect, so serve 1 (14) 


Speaking evil of the Way before the multitude (Acts 19 : 9 
I persecuted this Way unto the death (Acts 22 : 4) 


2. As to the Scriptures: 
Believing ... the law, and.. 

Think not that ‘I came to destr 
5:17) 


the prophets (14) 


yy the law orthe prophets (Matt. 


Saying nothing but what the prophets and Mosés did say (Acts 


26 : 22). 


3- As to the Hope : 
Having hope. . 


The hope and resurrection of the dead (Acts 23 
A living hope by the resurrection of Jesus (1 Pet. 1 


: that there shall bea resurrection (15). 


6) 


2) 


re) 
4. As to the Conscience : 
To have a conscience void of offence (16). 
I have lived before God in all good conscience (Acts 23 : 1) 


God, whom I serve . 


Hl. 
1. Why he Came to Jerusalem : 


in a pure conscience (2 Tim, 1 : 3) 


FACTS STATED. 


1 came to bring aims to mry nation (17). 
Sending . . . By the hand of Barnabas and Saul (Acts 11 : 30) 
I go unto Jerusalém, ministering unto the saints ( Rom. 15 ; 23) 
g & 3 
2. How he Attended the Temple : 
They found me purified in the temple (18) 
Cleansed according to the purification of the sanctuary (2 Chro 
30 : 19). 
Paul... purifying himself went into the temple (Acts 21 : 26). 


3- Who Stirred up the Strife : 
There were certain Jews from 
The Jews from Asia 


The Jews seized me in the temple 


. Stirred up all the multitude (Acts 


1 (18 


Acts 26 : 21) 


4- What Occasioned the Outbreak : 


Il cried,... Touching the fesurrection 
When they heard of the resurrection . . 


17 : 32). 


Jecause of the hope of Israel I am 


IV. RESULTS 


1. Favor to the Apostle : 
He gave order... that he. 


Who also honored us with many honors (Acts 28 


Teaching. . 
2. Attention to the Word : 


. should have indulg ence (2 


. with all boldness, none forbidding him (Acts 


. Tam called (21 
. some mocked (Acs 


bound (Acts 28 : 20 


RECORDED. 


: 10) 
28 : 31! 


Heard him concerning the faith in Christ Jesus (24). 


We are all here. . 


3- Conviction ander the Truth : 
Felix was terrified (25). 


. to hear all things {Acts 10 : 33). 
I also could wish to hear the man myself (Acts 25 


22) 


Through the law cometh the knowledge of sin (Rom. 3 : 20). 
Being convicted by the law as transgressors (Jas. 2 : 9). 


4- Delay in Accepting Truth : 
Go thy way for this time;... 


Roast not thyself of to-morrow (Prov. 27 : 


! will call thee (25). 


1). 


Ye know not what shall be on tlre morrow ( Jas. 4 : 14). 





Verse 10.—‘' I do cheerfully make my defence.”’ (1) To vindi- 
cate self ; (2) To silence accusers ; (3) To proclaim Christ. 

Verse 14.—‘‘ But this I confess unto thee.’’ (1) To present the 
truth ; (2) To disclose my motives ; (3) To honor the Lord. 

Verse 16.—‘' Herein do I also exercise myself.'' (1) The Apos- 
tle's sphere ; (2) The Apostle’s effort. 3 

Verse 21.—‘' This one voice."’ (1) The truth expressed ; (2) 
The antagonism aroused ; (3) The results developed. 

Verse 25.—‘'Go thy way for this time.'’ (1) Present impres- 
sion ; (2) Prospective action ; (3) Criminal VE, Sapo st - 

‘*When I have a convenient season."" (1) e care-burdened 
present; (2) The hope-filled future ; (3) The soul-destroying 
delay. 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By” Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


NTERVENING Events,—The opening declaration of Paul 
before the sanhedrin ; the command of the high-priest 
Ananias to smite him on the mouth ; the retort of Paul; the 
rebuke of the bystanders, and the excuse made by Paul. The 
Apostle proclaims himself a Pharisee, and thus causes a great 
dissension between the two parties in the sanhedrin, so that the 
chief captain has him removed by force to the castle. The 
revelation to Paul that he mast bear witness also at Rome. 
The plot of forty Jews to kill Paul, when again brought before 
the council, is made known by Paul’s sister’s son to the com- 
mandant, who at once arranges to send his prisoner in safety 
to the governor at Cesarea, writing a letter briefly explaining 
the case, especially that Paul isa Roman, On the next day, 
Paul reaches Cesarea, is presented before Felix, who postpones 
hearing the case until Paul’s accusers arrive. After five days, 
Tertullus, the advocate employed by the Jewish rulers, ac- 
cuses Paul of sedition everywhere, as ‘‘a ringleader of the 
sect of the Nazarenes,’’ and specifically that he had assayed 
to profane the temple. 

PLace,—At Cesarea, probably in ‘* Herod's palace ’’ (Acts 
23 : 35), since ‘‘ preetorium ”’ is the term used, one applied to 
the residence of Roman rulers. 

Time.—Immediately after Pentecost, A.D. 58, the fifth 
day after Paul’s transfer from Jerusalem (v. 1), and twelve 
days after his arrival at that city (v. 11). 


a. 


Critical Notes 


Verse 10.—And when the governor: Felix (23: 26), a 
freedman of the emperor Claudius, made procurator of Judea 
through the influence of his brother Pallas, a favorite of Nero. 
Cruel, avaricious, and licentious, he is described by Tacitus 
as ‘‘ exercising the power of a king in the spirit of a slave.’’ 
—Paul answered, Forasmuch as I know: Literally, ‘* know- 
ing.’’—Of many years: In emphatic position. Felix had 
been procurator for about seven years, though Josephus and 
Tacitus differ as to the time and limits of his governorship. 
He had been efficient in suppressing the Zealots (comp. v. 2). 
—A judge unto this nation; This function of his office is 
naturally emphasized.—Z do cheerfully: The comparative, 
**more cheerfully,’’ is found only in later manuscripts.— 
Make my defence: The verb, from which our word ‘* apol- 
ogy ’’ is derived, refers to a formal legal defense. ‘‘ My,’’ 
literally, ‘*‘ concerning mysclf.’’ Paul’s opening words are 
courteous, but those of Tertullus were fulsome (vs. 2, 3). 

Verse. 11.—Seeing thou canst take knowledge: A slight 
change of reading is accepted by the Revisers.— 7has it is not 
more than twelve days: The most probable count of days 
reckons the appearance before the sanhedrin oh the eighth, 
the departure from Jerusalem on the ninth, and this day the 
fifth after (and counting) that; so that the trial before Felix 
occurred on the thirteenth.— 70 worship at Jerusalem : This 
is the Greek order, and joins ‘‘ Jerusalem ’’ closely with the 
specifications in verse 12. 

Verse 12.— Neither in the temple; This is placed first for 
emphasis, in view of the accusation of Tertullus (v. 6).—Or 
Stirring upa crowd: Not ‘the people,’’ but a disorderly 
crowd. This phrase is to be joined closely with what pre- 
cedes, referring to what took place in the temple.— Aor in 
the synagogues, nor in the city ; These other places are named 
to cover the entire accusation. The conjunctions in this 
verse are incorrectly rendered in the Authorized Version. 

Verse 13.—Neither can they prove to thee : The last phrase 
is found in the earlier authorities. In verses 11 and 12 the 
groundlessness of the charges was asserted, and proved by 
the brief time spert in Jerusalem, as well as by his conduct 
there ; but Paul now suggests that his accusers had hastened 
to appear against him without having any evidence to present. 

Verse 14.—But this J confess unto thee: The Apostle now 
turns to the sneering accusation that he was ‘‘ a ringleader of 
the sect of the Nazarenes.’’— That after the Way which they 
call a sect: ‘* Way’’ is printed with a capital letter by the 
Revisers, as in 9:2; 19: 9, 237 22:4, to show that the ref- 
erence is to Christianity as a mode of life. The phrase here 
occurring means more than “ after the method."’ ‘“* Sect ”’ is 
preferable to ‘‘ heresy,’’ though the latter is derived from the 


is, 9 formal legal accusation. 
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Greek term (comp. 5:17; 15: 5).—So serve J: A different 
term from ‘* worship ’’ in verse 11, but referring to religious 
service. — Zhe God of our fathers; Literally, ‘‘ ancestral 
God,’’ hence ‘‘ our ’’ is preferable to ‘‘ my.’’— Believing all 
things which are according to the law, and which are written 
in the prophets: A slight change of reading calls for this ren- 
dering, which places more emphasis upon Paul’s belief in 
the law. Felix would readily understand this assertion. 

Verse 15.—Having hope: A literal rendering. — Which - 
Referring to ‘‘hope.’’—7hese also themselves look for: 
‘* These ’’ is literal, and ‘* look for’’ more exact than “‘ al- 
low.’’— That there shall be a resurrection both of the just and 
unjust: ** Of the dead ’’ is poorly attested. This is the pur- 
port of the hope, though some refer ‘‘ hope ’’ to Messiah ex- 
pectation, including the general resurrection. 

Verse 16.—/ferein > In accordance with, and on account 
of, this belief and this hope.— Do / also: ** Also’? is the cor- 
rect reading. —L.xercise myself: The term occurs only here 
in the New Testament, and suggests that he made this his 
practice.— 7o have a conscience void of offence: Not wound- 
ing me or causing others to fall.—Zoward God and men 
alway: ** Toward’’ occurs but once; ‘‘ alway’’ is in em- 
phatic position. 

Verse 17.—Now after many years: Literally, *‘ more’’ 
(comp. 21: 10). It was four years since his last previous 
visit.—Z came to bring alms: Or, ‘‘ make alms.’’ This is 
the only reference in Acts to the collections Paul had made 
among the Gentile churches (see Corinthians and Romans),— 
To my nation: A pathetic touch.—And offerings: This 
added term, somewhat disconnected with what precedes, 
probably points to the offerings connected with the purifying 
in the temple (21: 26). See next verse. 

Verse 18.—Amidst which: Or, ‘in presenting which.’’ 
Literally, ‘* in which,’’ referring to the offerings, but probably 
including ‘‘alms’’ also. ‘* Whereupon”’ is incorrect, and 
the Authorized Version fails to bring out the abrupt force of 
the original.— With no crowd, nor yet with tumult: He col- 
lected no mob about himself, nor did he originate any dis- 
order.— But there were certain Jews from Asia; He breaks 
off his sentence, but implies that these were responsible for 
the uproar (comp. 21: 27). 

Verse 19.— Who ought to have been here: As the parties 
who began the attack upon him.— 70 make accusation ; That 
** Object’ is altogether mis- 
leading.—// they had aught against me ; He declares that the 
real accusers were not preseni, as Roman usage required, and 
implies that they had no valid accusation. 

Verse 20.—Or else let these men themselves say: In ab- 
sence of those who ought to have appeared, Paul suggests 
that the representatives of the sanhedrin should testify on what 
had occurred before the council. ‘‘ These men themselves ”’ 
is more exact than ‘‘ these same here.’’— What wrong-doing 
they found: ‘‘If’’ and ‘tin me’’ are not found in the earlier 
authorities.— When J stood before the council: See 23: 1-9. 
‘* When ’’ expresses the force of the Greek participle better 
than ‘ while.’’ 

Verse 21.—L xcept it be for this one voice: See 23: 6. 
** Voice ’’ suggests an exclamation, and this was the only one 
made by Paul before the council.—7hat / cried standing 
among them: ** That”’ is a relative pronoun.— 7ouching the 
resurrection of the dead: The only ground of accusation, he 
implies, is his public avowal of the resurrection. There is a 
touch of irony in this statement. 

Verse 22.—Aut Felix: The best authorities omit ‘‘ when 
[he] heard these things.’’—Having more exact knowledge 
concerning the Way: ** Exact’’ is preferable to ‘‘ perfect.’’ 
Felix must have had opportunity, during his seven years’ rule, 
to learn more of Christianity, ‘‘ the Way,’’ than had come out 
during this examination.—Deferred them: This policy of 
delay was unfair, but would pacify the accusers, It is fairly 
implied that Felix knew the charge against Paul was ground- 
less.— When Lysias the chief captain shall come down, J will 
determine your matter; ** Determine,’’ by fuller investiga- 
tion, ** your matter,’’—that is, the case you have brought up. 
Lysias was never cited, so far as appears, and the suggestion 
was a subterfuge. 

Verse 23.— Gave order to the centurion; The ome already 
in charge of the prisoner.— 7hat he should be kept.in charge : 
Not released, as he should have been, but kept in light re- 
straint.—And should have indulgence; ‘* Liberty ’’ is mis- 
leading.—And not to forbid any of his friends to minister 
unto him » This implies that Paul’s numerous friends at Cesa- 
rea had access to him, hence the later manuscripts added “ or 
come.”’ 

Verse 24.—Aut after certain days: ‘* But”’ introduces a 
new incident, and the Revisers properly begin a paragraph 
here.—Ffelix came with Drusilla, his wife, which was a 
Jewess : **Came,’’ probably to the prison where Paul was 
kept. ‘* His own wife ’’ is the better attested reading. Dru- 
silla was the daughter of Herod Agrippa, and sister of Agrippa 
(chap. 25). She had already been married to Azizus, king 
of Emesa, but was lured from her husband by a sorcerer 
named Simon (probably not Simon Magus), and married 
Felix. Like most of the Herodian women, she was both 
beautiful and bad. Bernice (25:13, 23) was her sister.— 
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Heard him concerning the faith in Christ Jesus: The hed 
authorities insert ‘‘ Jesus.’’ It is probable that the Curiosit 
of Drusiila led to this interview, which seems to have had g 
more distinctly religious character than the subsequent ones 
with Felix (v. 26). 

Verse 25.—And as he reasoned: Discoursed in explanation 
of the moral aspects of Christianity, probably after a state. 
ment of the gospel of grace.— Of righteousness: Here moral 
rectitude is meant, not justification.—7Zemperance - Or 
** self-control,’’ government of all the appetites, the teal 
having no such restricted sense in the New Testament as is now 
assigned to it.— The judgment to come; While there js no 
reason to believe that Paul made any direct attack upon Felix 
and Drusilla, the points named were those specially adapted 
to convict these hearers. Felix was grossly immoral jn many 
ways; both he and Drusilla had been offenders against 
chastity, a most important form of * self-control ;’’ the procla. 
mation of ‘‘ the judgment to come ’’ would sharpen the fore 
of the previous teachings.—Felix was terrified : Literally, 
‘* becoming fearful ;’’ there is no suggestion of physical trem. 
bling.—Go thy way for this time: The emphasis rests op 
‘for this time,’’ for the present.— When I have a conveniens 
season, I will call thee unto me; Felix saw him again and 
again, and probably again talked of Christianity ; but he also 
hoped to gain a bribe (v. 26). 
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The Lesson Story 


> 
a, 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE claim of Paul to Roman citizenship had alarmed the 
commander of the Antonia garrison, who had compro- 
mised himself by ordering a prisoner of this standing to be tied 
up for scourging. He was apparently a Greek or Syrian who 
had bought citizenship at a high price, presumably by bribing 
the freedman Pallas, now vice-emperor, brother of the in. 
famous Felix, now, by his patronage, procurator of Judea, 
boasting of having married three princesses in succession, 
though the son of a slave, or, perhaps, himself bought and 
sold, in past times, in the slave market. Paul, on the other 
hand, could tell him that 4e was a burgess of Tarsus by birth, 
Hurriedly taken down from the triangles when this was 
made known, he was therefore simply detained for the night, 
duly fettered, an order being meanwhile sent to the ctv 
priests and sanhedrin to meet next morning, that he might be 
confronted with them as virtually his accusers, and have the 
charge against him duly formulated, that it might be seen 
whether there were grounds for his further detention. 
Hence at an early hour next day Paul found himself before 
the Jewish court, presided over by Ananias, the son of 
Nebedai, who, by the most unworthy means, had contrived to 
hold the high-priesthood for the past eleven years, though 
now on the brink of deposition,—a man known as ‘‘ the glut- 
ton’’ for his extravagant living, abhorred by the common 
priests as sending out mobs of his slaves to plunder their poot 
glebes, leaving them in starvation, and fitly, destined to be 
murdered by the revolutionaries at the outbreak of the las 
war, seven years later. 

The Apostle having begun his defense by saying that he had § 
lived before God in all good conscience to that day, Ananiss 
showed his character at once by shouting to one of the slaves 
guarding the prisoner to smite him on the mouth, —an ille- * 
gality which Paul vigorously resented, excusing himself, how 
ever, for his warmth, when challenged for disrespect to the 
head of the church, by saying that he did not know his assail- 
ant was the high-priest. This is easily understood when ¥ 
remember the Apostle’s long absence from Jerusalem, and 
the constant changes in the dignity in those years. Further 
hostile action against him was, nevertheless, dexterously pat 
lyzed, by Paul availing himself of the known hostility of the 
Pharisee party in the court and the old haughty Sadducees, who 
looked on the intrusion of the popular Pharisees into their 
aristocratic circle as Pruysian Junkers might look on 50¢ ialists 
thrust into the upper House at Berlin. Declaring that he 
was a hereditary Pharisee, and was called in question respect: 
ing the hope and resurrection of the dead, the Apostle at onc 
set the two factions against each other, their fury rising #9 
such a pitch that, to save the accused from being to™ ™ 
pieces, he was taken back by the soldiers to the castle. 

That night the fanatics, fearing thein prey mig)! escape 
them, laid a plot to break through the guard and murder him, 
as he was being brought once more, next morning, '° the sam 
hedrin ; but a nephew of his, having overheard the plan, and 
having revealed it to the tribune, two companies 0! heavy 
infantry, two companies of light infantry, and seven') horse, 
were ordered to march off with Paul to Cesarea, the we p 
the procurator, where the Zealots could not reach him. Ths 
imposing force theréfore set out at nine that night, when # 
was quite dark, the centurion in command bearing 4 letter 1 
Felix, the ex-slave, now governor of Judea, explaining why 
Paul was thus sent to him. At Antipatris, a town about = 
miles from Jerusalem, on the coast plain, reached, by * e 
march, next day, the infantry left him to the cavity; 7 
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o 
conducted him to Cesarea, themselves returning to Jerusalem. 
That he was @ Cilician and * Roman citizen spared him, 
meanwhile, from being thrust into a dungeon, the prison in 
the government house being assigned as his place of con- 
finement. 

Five days later, Ananias, resolved to crush- the hateful 
Nazarene, if possible, presented himself in Cesarea with some 
members of the sanhedrin, bringing in his suite a hired lawyer 
to state their case against him, which he did with glozing in- 
sincerity and glib untruthfulness. 

Felix had been appointed procurator in the year A.D. 52, 
and it was now A.D. §8 or 59, se that he had enjoyed six or 
seven years of power, and was consequently well acquainted 
with the fanaticism and violence of the Jews, and also with 
their peculiar ways and views. His rule had been so harsh 
and savage that it seemed as if he wished to drive the people 
to extremities, that Rome might have the opportunity of finally 
crushing a race so troublesome. Insurrection had become 
chronic. The skies were red by night with the flames of iso- 
lated Roman mansions, or of those of rich Jews regarded as 
lukewarm in the national cause, and the roads were lined 
with frequent crosses, on which hung the prisoners taken by 
the soldiery. Murders became a daily ocourrence, and, 
indeed, no one’s life was safe if he did not side with the 
Zealots. 

Before the glorified slave who had brought the country to 
this, Paul was now placed, and called upon for his defense, 
Admitting that he was a Christian, he affirmed that he de- 
voutly followed the precepts of the Jewish law, and sincerely 
believed in both the law and the prophets. He had come to 
the temple, he continued, and was quietly standing in-it, being 
duly purified, when an uproar was made by some foreign 
Jews, which led to his arrest. Let these accusers come and 
show what they had against him, or let the priestly deputation 
present say what he had done wrong, so far as had appeared 
when he was before them, his sole offense being that he had 
said he was called in question respecting the resurrection of 
the dead. Felix was at a loss what. to do, but finally ordered 
an adjournment till Lysias the tribune had been brought down 
from Jerusalem. Meanwhile Paul was to be treated kindly, 
and have access to his friends. 

Some days later, being anxious to hear more fully about the 
new sect of which so much was now spoken, Felix came into 
the court-room of his palace, accompanied by his third wife, 
Drusilla, a daughter of Agrippa I, and sister of Agrippa II, 
and ordered him to be set before him, and to give an account 
of the faith he had in Christ Jesus, But if he fancied he 
would simply be entertained, he soon felt his mistake, for Paul 
proceeded to speak of Christian teaching, which, he told the 
tyrant, who thought he might do as he liked, demanded right- 
eousness, while self-control was another of its requirements, 
—terrible to the ear of a lustful creature like Felix. Worse 
than all, he spoke of a future day of judgment. Felix had 
soon heard enough, for his conscience made him tremble 
under his splendid robes, and Paul was hurriedly sent back 
to prison, with the hollow excuse that Felix could not spare 
more time just then, but would send for him again, at a con- 
venient season, And he did indeed send for him repeatedly, 
but it proved to be a mere pretext for giving him a chance 
of offering a bribe for his liberty, which, not being forthcom- 
ing, the Apostle was left to fret out his life for two years in 
the prison of the palace, and was then handed over to be 
dealt with by Festus, the next procurator. 


> = . > 
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A Prisoner Judging his Judge 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D, 


TP ERTULLUS made three charges against Paul, -—first, that 
he incited to rebellion ; second, that he was a principal 
member of a “sect;’’ third (with a ‘‘ moreover,’’ as if an 
aterthought), that he had profaned the temple. It was more 
— than honest to put the real cause of Jewish hatred last, 
wanes it was a trifle in Roman eyes, and to put first the only 
ming that Felix would think worth notice. A duller man 
‘nan he might have scented something suspicious in Jewish 
ofhcials being so anxious to suppress insurrection against 
ioe so probably he had his own thoughts about the good 
the - the accusers, though he said nothing. Paul takes up 
“ree points in order, Unsupported charges can only be 
met by emphatic denials, f 
1. Paul's speech is the first part of the lesson, Its digni- 
pean: beginning contrasts well with the accuser’s 
oa sasheny, Paul will not lie, but he will respect 
had |} ket _ will conciliate when he can with truth. Felix 
_— judge ”” for several years, probably about six. 
a judge he-had been, Paul will not say. At any 
rhe mee ——— which might help him in picking his 
Th : gh Tertullus’s rhetoric. 
- neatie answers the first charge with a flat denial, with 
ian that, as the whole affair was less than a fortnight 
iin ruth could easily be ascertained, and that the time 
“ery short for the Jews to have ‘‘found’’ him such a 


Rome, 


hed, 


What sort of 
rate, he 
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dangerous conspirator, and with the obviously unanswerable 
demand for proof to back up the charge. In the absence of 
witnesses, there was nothing more to be done about number 
one of the accusations, and a just judge would have said so, 
and sent Tertullus and his clients about their business. 

The second charge Paul beth denies and admits. He does 
belong to the followers of Jesus of Nazareth. But that is not 
a “sect;’’ it is “*the Way.’’ It is not a divergence’ from 
the path in which the fathers have walked, trodden only by 
some self-willed schismatics, but it is the one God-appointed 
path of life, ‘* the old way,’’ the only road by which a man 
can walk nobly and travel to the skies. Paul’s whole doctrine 
as to the relation of Judaism to Christianity is here in germ, 
and in a form adapted to Felix’s comprehension. This so- 
called sect (v. 14 takes up Tertullus’s word in v. 5).is the true 
Judaism, and its members are more truly ‘‘ Jews’’ than they 
who are such ‘‘ outwardly.’ For what has Paul cast away 
in becoming @ Christian? Not the worship of the God of 
Abraham and of Isaac and of Jacob; not the law, not the 
prophets, not the hope of a resurrection. 

He does not say that he practices all the things written in 
the law, but that he ‘‘ believes’’ them. Then the law was 
revelation as well as precept, and was to be embraced by faith 
before it could be obeyed in practice, It was, as he says 
elsewhere, a ‘‘ schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ.’’ Judaism 
is the bud; Christianity is the bright consummate flower. 
Paul was not preaching his whole gospel, but defending himself 
from a specific charge ; namely, that, as being a ‘‘ Nazarene,’’ 
he had started off from the main line of Jewish religion. He 
admits that he is a ‘* Nazarene,’’ and he assumes correctly 
that Felix knew something about them, but he denies that he 
is a sectary, and he assumes that the charge would be more 
truly made against those who, “accusing him, disbelieved in 
Christ. He hints that they did not believe in either law or 
prophets, else they would have been Nazarenes too. ~. 

The practical results of his faith are stated. 
that is, in the faith and hope just spoken of, He will not say 
that these make him blameless towards God and men, but that 
such blamelessness is his aim, which he pursues with earnest 
toil and self-control. A Christianity which does not sov- 
ereignly sway life, and brace its professor up to the self-denial 
needful to secure a conscience void of offense, is not Paul’s 
kind of Christianity. If we move in the circle of the great 
Christian truths, we shall gird ourselves to subdue the flesh, 
and will covet more than aught elSe the peace of a good con- 
But, like Paul, we shall be slow to say that we have 
attained, and not afraid to say that we strive towards, that 
ideal. 

The third charge is met by a plain statement of his real 
purpose in coming to Jerusalem and frequenting the temple. 
‘** Profane the temple! Why, I came all the way from Greece 
on purpose to worship at the feast ; and I did not come empty- 
handed, either, for I brought alms for my nation,’’—the con- 
tributions of the Gentiles to Jews,—‘‘ and I was a worshiper, 
discharging the ceremonial purifications.’’ They called him 
a ‘* Nazarene;’’ he was in the temple as a ‘‘ Nazarite,’’ 
Was it likely that, being there on such an errand, he should 
have profaned it ? 

He begins a sentence, which would probably have been an 
indignant one, about the ‘* certain Jews from Asia,’’ the origi- 
nators of the whole trouble, but he checks himself, with fine 
sense of justice. He will say nothing about absent men, 
And that brings him back to his strong point already urged, 
the absence of proof of the charges. Tertullus and company 
had,only hearsay. What had become of the people who said 
they saw him in the temple? No doubt they had thought 
discretion the better part of valor, and were not anxious to 
face the Roman procedure. 

The close of the speech carries the war into the enemy’s 
quarters, challenging the accusers to tell what they had them- 
selves heard. They cou/d be witnesses about the scene at the 
council, which Tertullus had wisely said nothing about. Pun. 
gent sarcasm is in Paul’s closing words, especially if we 
remember that the high officials, like Ananias the high-priest, 
were Sadducees. The Pharisees in the council had acquitted 
him when they heard his profession of faith in a resurrection. 
That was his real crime, not treason against Rome, or profa- 
nation of the temple. The present accusers might be eager 
for his condemnation, but half of their own sanhedrin had ac- 
quitted him. ‘* And these unworthy Jews, who have cast off 
the nation’s hope, and believe in no resurrection, are accus- 
ing me of being an apostate! Who is the sectary,—I or 
they ?’’ 

2. There was only one righteous course for Felix ; namely, 
to discharge the prisoner. -Rut he yielded to the same temp- 
tation as mastered Pilate, and shrank from provoking influen- 
tial classes by doing the right thing. He was the less 
excusable, because his long tenure of office had taught him 
something, at all events, of “ the Way.’’ He had too many 
crimes to venture on raising enemies in his government ; he 
had too much lingering sense of justice to give up an inno- 
cent man. So, like all weak men in difficult positions, he tempo- 
rized, and trusted to accident to make the right thing easier 
for him. 

His plea for delay was conveniently indefinite. 


** Herein ;’’ 


science. 


When was 





Lysias coming? His letter said nothing about such an inten- 
tion, and took for granted that all the materials for a decision 
would be before Felix. Lysias.could tell no more. The ex- 
cuse was transparent, but it did to stave off a decision, and 
to-morrow would bring some other excuse, Prompt carrying 
out of all plain duty is the only safety. The indulgence given 
to Paul, in his light confinement, only showed how clearly 
Felix knew himself to be doing wrong. But small alleviations 
do not patch up a great injustice. 

3- One reading inserts in verse 24 the Statement that -Dru- 
silla wished to see Paul, and that Felix summoned him to 
gratify her. Very probably she, as a Jewess, knew something 
of ‘‘the Way,’’ and, with a love of anything odd and new, 
which such women cannot do without, she wanted to see “this 
curious man, and hear him talk. 1t might amuse her, and 
pass an hour, and be something to talk about. ' 

She and Felix got more than they bargained for. Paul was 
not now the prisoner, but the preacher; and his topics were 
not. wanting in directness and plainness. He ‘‘ reasoned of 
righteousness ’’ to one. of the worst of unrighteous governors, 
who, according to the bitter etching of him by Tacitus, 
‘* wielded royal power in the spirit of a slave;'’ of ‘* tem- 
perance ’’ to the guilty couple, who, in calling themselves 
husband and wife, were showing themselves given over to sin- 
ful passions ; and of ‘‘ judgment to come’’ to a man who, to 
quote Tacitus again, ‘‘ thought that he could commit all evil 
with impunity,’’ 

Paul’s strong hand shook even that obdurate soul, and 
roused one of the two sleeping consciences. Drusilla may 
have been too frivolous to be impressed, but Felix had so 
much good left that he could be conscious of evil. Alas! he 
had so much evil that he suppressed the good, His con- 
venient season was then; it never came again. For, though 
he communed with Paul often, he trembled enly once, So 
he passed into the darkness f 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D, 


1. Trial of Paul before Felix. 2. Of Felix before Paul. 


AUL leaves Cesarea bearing alms and good news to Jeru- 
salem, and returns there a prisoner in nine days. 

His Defense.—I am a harmless worshiper, not a promoter 
of sedition or riot. I serve the God of my fathers. I believe 
in the inerrancy of the Scriptures, I have hope of a resurrec- 
tion of the dead, both just and unjust (vs. 12-15). My real 
accusers, Asian—that is, Ephesian—Jews, are not hefe, and 
these accusers do not attempt to prove anything, and they 
cannot. This constant sense of a resurrection and final judg- 
ment is a means of my living a life free from offense toward 
God and man (v. 16). Religiqus belief in God and the future 
determines present conduct. The future sways as much by 
the joys set before one as the fears. Paul was not convicted 
of any wrong. 

Second Trial.—F elix is culprit before Paul's setting forth of 
righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come. 

Curiosity concerning the faith in Christ, and ahope of being 
bribed, were the motives that induced Felix to send for Paul 
a second time. He got no bribes, but his curiosity was more 
than satisfied. No need to dwell on him. He would have 
been an unheard-of nobody in history if he had not been’ 
lifted into recognition by Paul’s speaking to him. 

Much of the grandeur of Paul’s life comes from his con- 
Much of the 
pitiableness and pusillanimity of Felix’s character was that 
he saw what was right, feared the certain end of the life he 
was living, and had not force enough to change, nor even to 
refuse to change, but only to weakly dally. His bones had 
been dissolved into jelly by pleasures. 

Paul preached only the law to Felix. There was no gospel 
of forgiveness and blessedness for him, till he had repented 
and taken himself out of the realm of law into that of grace. 

Felix kept no grudge against Paul for his faithful dealing. 
He did not turn him over to his enemies, the Jews, nor punish 
him himself. God protects men in the faithful discharge of 
duty. Examples: Moses before Pharaoh, Elijah before Ahab. 
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stant and ready profession of his religion. 


Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


ORASMUCH as / know that thou hast been of many years a 
judge unto this nation, I do cheerfully make my defence 

(v. 10). Mark the exquisite and wise courtesy of the Apostle. 
The Apostle does not flatter. Flattery is praise beyond the 
truth. But the Apostle, in skilful and conciliatory way, uses 
the exact truth about the governor, to remove prejudice and 
to win regard. It is always best to be courteous. A gentle 
courtesy is one of the beautiful blooms of a Christian spirit. 







































































































































Let the iron hand be in the velvet glove, if you must use the 
iron hand, A rude bluntness is both unchristian and unwise. 
I knew a man who prided himself upon his bluntness. He 
called it downright truth, etc. But he only made needless 
enemies, lost influence, defeated himself. It is Christian to 
be firm when firmness is called for, but it is not Christian to 
be jagged, either in cadence, or gesture, or speech, or deed. 
And neither in the temple did they find me disputing . . . or 
Neither can they prove to thee the 
things whereof they now accuse me (vs. 12, 13). A man js 
Be right, and you may 
Paul tells the Christian soldier to put on the 
Better than 


stirring upacrowd.... 


strong who is confident of his record. 
be fearless. 
breastplate of righteousness ; that is, rectitude. 


_ burnished armor is such defense. 


But this 1 confess unto thee, that after the Way which they 
call a sect, so serve I the God of our fathers (v. 14). There is 
no want of directness and bravery in the Apostle’s confession. 
Such confession should be ours. There should be no halfness 
about it. The shame is not in being Christian, but in a 
mean desire to hide the fact of being one. Dean Farrar tells 
of a young recruit in the British army who, beginning life in 
the barracks, and kneeling at night for his devotions, was so 
hooted at and bestormed by his fellow-soldiers in the barrack- 
room that the chaplain advised him, under the circumstances, 
to say his prayers in bed. Some days after, the chaplain 
asked him how this plan succeeded. The young soldier re- 
plied that he had tried the plan a night or two, but could not 
help feeling it ‘was mean and cowardly; so he began again 
bravely to pray at his bedside every night, and the result had 
been that now all the other soldiers knelt at their bedsides and 
said their prayers. There is always strong and noble sway 
in unequivocal confession. Moral bravery appeals to men. 
Sneaking cowardice concerning the right, even the worst men 
despise. 

Herein do I also exercise myself to have a conscience void of 
offence toward God and men alway (v. 16). 
cise’ means to strenuously endeavor. As athletes fight physical 
weakness, so would the Apostle fight stains on his conscience. 
He did not have a mere burst of sentiment about it now and 
then, It was the strong and steady purpose of his life to keep 
his conscience void of offense,—literally, without stumbling, 
unshaken. Among George Washington's moral maxims was 
this, ‘‘ Labor to keep alive in your breast that little spark 
of celestial fire called conscience. Pope sings truly, *‘ One 
self-approving hour whole years outweighs.’’ 

And as he reasoned of righteousness, and temperance, and 


That word ‘*‘ exer- 


the judgment to come, Felix was terrified, and answered, Go 
thy way for this time; and when I have a convenient season, I 
will call thee unto me (v. 25). The Roman historian Tacitus 
says of Felix that ‘‘ he exercised the authority of a king with 
the disposition of a slave, in all manner of cruelty and lust.’’ 
And so his conscience was against him, whereas the Apostle’s 
conscience was for himself. And now, though Felix sits upon 
the seat of authority, he is the real criminal, and the bound 
Apostle is the real judge. Righteousness means here right 
conduct ; temperance means self-control over one’s passions. 
And the judgment to come surely fronts the flagrant and the 
slave of passion. And such know it. It is the instinctive 
and ineradicable feeling of the human heart. And here is a 
stern fact we ought never to lose sight of,—the putting off to 
some more convenient season preparation for that judgment, 
does not in the least do away with the judgment to come. It is 
surely coming just the same. Let us, each one of us, now 
make ready for it, by personal acceptance of the atoning 
Christ, who is the end, the fulfilment of the law, to every one 
that believeth. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D. D. 


W* HAVE in this lesson (1) Paul and his accusers, and 
(2) Paul and his judge. 

1. Paul and his Accusers.—While they had many things in 
common as Jews, there was one important particular in which 
they differed. They believe some things that were written in 
the law and in the prophets, while he believed ‘‘a// things 
which were written in the law, and in the prophets.’’ In con- 
sequence of this, he accepted Jesus of Nazareth as the 
p.omised Messiah, and served him as well as he knew how. 
In consequence of their attitude, they rejected Jesus of 
Nazareth, and had nailed him to the cross. Had they accepted 
the ‘all things,’’ they would never have crucified the Lord 
of glory. Because they rejected part of the truth, they were 
led into gross error. 

But this will ever be the result of accepting part of the 
Word of God, and rejecting part. We must receive in a// 
the Scriptures the things pertaining to Jesus. If we do this, 
we shall have a rounded conception of him, his character and 
work. If we do not, we shall have distorted views of him, 
and as a further result, shall have wrong ideas of every im- 
portant teaching of the Word, for Jesus is the central figure 


in the revelation of God to man. The main ‘difference be- 
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tween the essentially orthodox and heterodox, is that the 
former believe ‘‘all things’’ in the Word, and the latter 
‘*some things.’’ What an example Paul set for us teachers 
and scholars in this matter. 

2. Paul and his Judge:—Uere too doubtless we may find 
that the two men had many thirfgs in common. 
there was a marked difference between them. Paul preached 
righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come, and he 
governed his life in accordance with his preaching. Felix 
heard all that Paul said, and that more than once. It would 
seem too, that he believed it in some measure, or he never 
would have been ‘‘terrified.’’ But there he stopped. Pro- 
crastination came to his aid, and, so far as we know, he died 
as he lived, a worldly man, and an unbeliever. 

Felix,is not the only instance of a man to whom the truth 
has been proclaimed, and who for a while seemed to be touched 
by it, but who in the end was worse off than if he never had 
heard the truth. Ahab heard the truth from Elijah, and 
trembled, and for a while seemed to do better. But then he 
relapsed, and went from bad to worse. Saul heard the truth 
from Samuel, but it did him no good. Herod was faithfully 
dealt with by John the Baptist, and actually did many things 
that John told him to do. And yet he killed John in the end. 
Felix heard, was convicted, was terrified, but procrastinated, 
and, so far as we know, never found time for true repentance. 

But mark how differently David acted. He sinned, was 
convicted, repented, and brought forth fruits meet for repent- 
ance. So too Peter sinned, but wept bitterly as the result, 
and came outsa better man for his bitter experience. Judas 
had as good a chance as Peter. But when he sinned and was 
‘rebuked, he merely rushed ahead, and became a suicide. 

From all this we learn that it is not what you know of the 
truth that will help you, buf what you obey of the truth that 
will do you good. In fact, the more you know, while yet you 
disobey, the worse off you are. Good had it been for all the 
men named above, who refused to obey the truth, had they 
never heard it. Will the truth which 
you know help you or harm you ? 
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How is it with you ? 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


(Editor's Note.—Full information about this course of studies 
may be found in The Sunday School Times for January 9, 1897. 
The Editor will send free to any one, upon request, a leaflet éx- 
plaining the course, and embodying suggestions for the conduct 
of a Bible class. But this leaflet is only suggestive, and each 
week's issue of The Sunday School Times will be needed by every 
member of a.class that is following the course. Free specimen 
copies of any one issue of The Sunday School Times will be sent, if 
desired. A carefully prepared list of books, helpful for further 
study, with brief comment upon their scope and relative value, 
will also be sent free, upon request, to those who follow the 
course. The books themselves may be purchased from The 
Sunday School Times. Questions which teachers may wish to 
ask, in conhection with their study or teaching, are invited by 
the Editor. When of sufficient general interest, they will be an- 
swered in the paper; if an answer by mail is desired, a two-cent 
stamp should be enclosed.] 


{The references in brackets are to other lesson helps in this 
issue of The Sunday School Times. | 
Acts 23 : 12 to 24: 27. 

I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION, 
{For each member of the Bible class.] 
Read over at a sitting Acts 23: 12 to 24: 27. ‘Then re- 
read, noting (1) the oath taken by the Jews to assassinate 
Paul; (2) Paul’s deliverance through his nephew; (3) the 
prompt action of the chief captain in behalf of Paul; (4)-how 
Lysias explained in his own favor the fact of Paul’s Roman 
citizenship (v. 27) ; (§) his belief in Paul's innocence before 
the Roman law (v. 29); (6) the threefold charge (vs. 5, 6) 
made against Paul by Tertullus; (7) Paul’s answers to each 
detail of the charge (vs. 11-13, 14-16, 17-19) ; (8) his appeal 
to the Jews in attendance (vs. 20, 21) ; (9) the comparative 
freedom of his two years’ captivity; (10) Paul’s readiness to 
preach even to Felix; (11) the real motive of Felix in holding 


interviews with Paul (v. 26). 


II, QuEsTIONS FOR STUDY AND Discussion. 
{For the leader to allot in advance to members of the class.} 

Books of reference (see Editor's Note above). 

Ramsay, 310-313; Thatcher, 256; Farrar, chapter 41; 
Conybeare and Howson, chapter 22; Stokes, 430-432; 
Lumby, 316-335; Plumptre, 373-387; Hackett, 266-276; 
Rice; 290-306; Vedder, 134, 135; Taylor, ‘* Paul,"’ 409-424 ; 
Iverach, 168-172; Stalker, 22 168-172; Maurice, 332-336; 
Vaughan, 496-513; Stifler, 227-240. 

1. The (Sadducean ?) Plot. (1.) Is there any reason to 
suppose that these Jews regarded their oath as so solemn that 
they all perished of starvation when Paul escaped? In what 
light does the acceptance of such an offer place the Jewish 
rulers ? 

2. Pauls Sister's Son. (2.) Does Ramsay’s conjecture 
(pp. 34-37) seem reasonable, that Philippians 3 : 8 refers to 
Paul's rejection and disinheritance by his own family, and con- 
sequent poverty, and that his altered financial condition, while 
at Cesaréa and Rome, suggests.a reconciliation ? (p. 312.) 
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(3-) Why should the chief captain have been so courteous tp 

his prisoner ? [Geikie : § 1.] 

3. The Journey to Cesarea. (4.) What insight into the 
usages of Roman criminal procedure do we gain from the 
letter of Lysias and its reception? (Geikie: § 4,] (5.) What 
was the reason for Luke’s minute description of all the details 
of equipment and journey ? Upon what does he lay em 
sis ? 

4. The Trial before Fehx. (6.) What was the threefold 
charge made through Tertullus, the advocate ? (Outline Sty. 
dies: 1. McLaren: { 1.) (7.) How did Paul rebut each 
charge? Was his reply conclusive ? [Outline Studies. 
Riddle : 11-13. Geikie: { 7. McLaren: 1. 
[2] 

5. Paul's Detention. (8.) What seems tp 
have been the character of this imprisonment? In what Ways 
can we regard it as a benefit to Paul? [Riddle : v 
ing: § 2.) 
Christianity ? 

6. The Character of Felix. (10.) What impression does 
Felix make upon Luke’s readers? Do these impressions 
tally with the historic facts ascertainable ? [Riddle : vs. 24 
25. McLaren: 2. Hoyt: v. 25. Ewing: last {.] 
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(9.) In what ways was it of great significance tg 


Ill. THe LEADING THovuGuts. 

Contrast the portraitures given by Luke,—Paul, at his 
ease, courteous, keen, straightforward; Tertullus, turgid, 
untruthful, a special pleader ; Felix and Lysias, alike only ig 
their wholesome respect for Roman usage. 

Note Paul’s emphasis on his clear conscience. ‘| train 
myself [as an athlete] to have a conscience void of offence,” 
Was this a mere figure, or did he need to ‘ buffet” his 
body ? 

Would it be right to say that Paul was a conscientious mag 
always, and ‘that he had something more in mind by his re. 
mark in 24: 16? 


Too many ‘convictions ’”’ 


are like those of Felix, they 
What is the only true way of meeting moral 


and spiritual issues ? 


stifle readily. 


Perhaps Paul was impatient during these years of detention, 
Were they in any sense ‘‘ lost®’ years? Need there ever be 
a ‘*‘ lost year’’ in a human life ? 

New ITaven, Conn. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


ECALL from the scholars the arrival of Paul in Jerusa- 

lem, his presence in the temple, the mob, arrest, his 

address on 
scourged. 


the castle stairs, and the reason he was not 


Before the Sanhediin.—The very next day after Paul's 
arrest the Jewish council met, as the chief captain, Claudius 
Lysias, had commanded, and Paul the prisoner was brought 
before them to be tried. Paul began his defense thus: 
‘* Brethren, I have lived before God in all good conscience 
until this day.’’ The high-priest Ananias, acting as judge, 
who ought calmly to have waited for testimony before pro- 
nouncing any sentence, told some one to strike Paul on the 
mouth? Paul, who knew the injustice of insult and injury 
before trial, said, ‘* God shall smite thee,’’ and, knowing bis 
When Paul was 
asked if he dared revile God’s high-priest, he showed that be 
honored the office while he despised the man ; for he said be 
did not know it was the high-priest, but he asked if he would 
sit as a judge according to the law, and yet command a pr» 
Paul knew the Scnp 


tures, which he always honored, and he quoted, “It 


false heart, called him a ‘‘ whited wall.’’ 


oner to be smitten contrary to the law. 


written, Thou shalt not speak evil of a ruler of thy p ople.” 
Paul knew that the members of the council of seventy did no 


Part of them were Pharisees, who e- 
‘ed 


agree in their belief. 
lieved in the resurrection of the~dead ; others were cal 
Sadducees, who said there was no resurrection, and no lite 
Paul declared that he was a Pharisee, 
and a son of Pharisees, and that it was for his belief in 


of the soul hereafter. 
resurrection he was blamed. Then the men of the council wer 
excited against each other rather than against Paul, 
of the Pharisees said, as had been said of Jesus, ‘‘ We find no 
That only increased the clamor, and = 
chief captain ordered the soldiers to bring Paul beck to 


| e 
and sone 


evil in this man.’’ 


castle prison, lest he should be torn in pieces in the wild ¢s 
citement. 

In the Night.—Unbefriended by men, in the lon ly priset 
cell, after the danger from mobs and almost scourging, he a 
not alone in the darkness ; for ‘‘ the Lord stood by 1 
and he heard the comforting words, ‘‘ Be of good chee! 
We do not know how the vision and the spoken words ©a™* 
to him, but he was made sure of a ‘safe escape from it 
lem, and that there was yet witnessing for him to do in ae 
The next night brought startling news, told Paul by a 
nephew, whom Paul sent at once to the chief captain. —_" 
men had made a vow that they would not eat nor drink anti 
they had killed Paul, and they asked the priests and elders ' 


have Paul brought before them again that these fort) ee 
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sh upon Paul. The chief captain believed the story, 

| made no delay in his plans. He sent-for two centurions, 
zat je them at once make ready soldiers and horsemen to 
- t | to Cesarea to the governor, to whom he wrote a 
- ee Paul. You may read the letter in Acts 23 : 26-30. 
apel i sht, officers, with four hundred end seventy soldiers, 
. “9 1 ‘vith Paul on the way to Cesarea, where the Roman 
ss ved. (Use map, and question on Paul’s stay at 
Cesarea on the way to Jerusglem. ) 

Refore the Governor. —Felix did nothing until the accusers 
of Paul might appear against him. In five days the high- 
ias came with his lawyer Tertullus, an orator, who 
began by praising the governor and accusing Paul. Tertullus 
made three charges, calling Paul ‘‘a pestilent fellow.’’ He 
| he was a mover of insurrections among the Jews through- 
a ringleader of the Nazarenes, a profaner of 


might ru 


start 
governor li 


priest Anan 


sai 
out the world, 
the temple. 

Paul's Defense.—Felix beckoned to Paul to speak. He 
denied all the charges, and declared that the Jews could not 
There had been mobs in cities where Paul had 
preached, but was Paul to blame ? Who stoned him at Lys- 
tra? Who drove him from Ephesus? Who followed him 
place to place, * stirring up the people’? ? Who but 
Jews who believed not,’’ and ‘set the city on an 
* Paul had not been the leader ii insurrections, not 
lawful sect, but called himself an apostle 
and servant of Christ. _ He was not a profaner of the temple, 
for he hurried there to.observe the feast of Pentecost. He 
said he had a clear conscience towards God and men, and that 
they could only charge that he believed in the resurrection of 
the dead. Felix saw no evil in him, and put off any sentence 
until Lysias should come. Paul was sent back to confine- 
ment in Herod’s palace, but he was kindly kept. No soldier 
was chained to his side, and any friend might visit him. 

Two Years in Cesarea.—No doubt Philip and the Chris- 
tians in the city were often with Paul as visitors; perhaps 
Cornelius, the Roman centurion, was his friend, and many 
of the officers and soldiers of Herod’s court heard the gospel 
from the lips of Paul. He had months of rest, safe from ene- 
mies, and could speak for Christ. Felix the governor and, his 
wife, who was a Jewess, heard Paul, who was not afraid, in 
the presence of that wicked-ruler, to be faithful in his teaching 
of righteousness and of judgment to come. Felix knew his 
own guilt, and was terrified. Did he confess his sins and 
Ile thought perhaps he would, some day. 
What did he say to Paul about a convenient season? Was it 
Felix was selfish, unprincipled ; he kept Paul 
inprison, thinking he or his friends might have money to buy 
his freedom. Felix knew that he himself was unpopular with 
the Jews, and to win their favor he left.in prison a man he 
knew to be innocent. 


prove them. 


from 
“ certain 
uproar "? 
a ringleader in any un 


forsake them ? 


silé' delay ? 


Did the ‘‘convenient season’’ ever 
Felix was soon disgraced, succeeded by another 
governor ; his beautiful, wicked wife had her only child sud- 
denly buried in fiery lava and ashes from the volcano Vesu- 
vius. Whose lot was most desirable, the Apostle in prison, 
bidden to be of good cheer, or the governor in his palace 
while he ruled over Judea ? 


come ? 





Louisville, Ky. 
KY 
Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Roxana Beecher Preuszner 


F R the very young child, God’s loving care is the beauti- 

ful thought of this lesson. Enlist his sympathies by the 
Presentation of the love and care given to himself by father 
and mother, who are set by the heavenly Father to take care 
ol the child for him. Give instances of care, shelter, or 
defense, from the heavenly Father, coming through the father 
a mother ; so, then, any child need not fear to ask for any 
thing he needs. Repeat and teach the Golden Text. Tell, 
a o! one of the children of the heavenly Father named 
aul; 


; why wicked men wanted to hurt him. 


; Tell of the sol- 
diers’ care 


of him, and of the governor who put him in a 
stro arca . . os . 

Ns large room where his friends could visit him, but the 
‘ad men could not; that Paul too said you need never be 


alraid alone niet 7 iy 
: id alone or anywhere,—the Golden Text containing the 
eason, 


We are told b 


ts the child’s m 
form.” 


y high educational authority that ‘‘ the story 


Therefore 


this | , do not hesitate to use the story part of 
“S Nisto 


ry to teach spiritual truths to our class. God’s 


care ove asl 
© over his child could not be more vividly told than by thé 
midnight nde to Cesarea. 

In your own | 


meld reparation, read the story carefully, note the 
apic y 


laws be & dean which parts may be shortened, which 
child cane in order to more strongly appeal to the 
resenting sae % Fay! point of contact by. a few strokes rep- 
enery ret pe , — and recalling who was kept safe from the 
hoy, Paul's ne rota: The developing interest is through the 
for him to I deat = - may ee ; keep that till you tell it 
courage to tell it 2 = holds him by the hand to give him 
lors by a comparis "ive some idea of the number of conspira- 

) Parison known to the class ; remember the 


action, 
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injunction to keep the secret. Then the dark May night, 
lighted only by stars, the soldiers and horsemen, four hundred 
and seventy, all to take care of Paul, who rode fm the midst 
with one arm chained to, that of a soldier, so that he could not 
be lost or carried away. Tell something of the long, hilly 
way, and of the robbers that swarmed. Represent the excite- 
ment in Cesarea next day when the soldiers appeared, and the 
sorrow of Paul’s friends, who saw him in their midst, and 
looked after him as he went into the strofig palace of the gov- 
ernor. 

Having arranged your story, practice it aloud. The lesson 
text allows of much condensation till it tells that the Jews 


_came and accused him, before the governor, of many wicked 


things. Paul told why he came to Jerusalem, and why he was 
quietly in the temple, and said the real reason they hated him 
was because he was a friend of Jesus. Felix saw that was 
true, and that Paul ought to go free, but he was not a friend 
of Jesus. He had done mean and wrong things, which he 
was afraid the Jews would tell about. So, to keep them from 
doing so, he said: ‘‘ Oh, well, we’ll wait a while.”’ Try, by 
tone and expression, to show how you despise Felix for doing 
so, but show, also, that it was Jesus’ way of keeping Paul in 
a place closed to the Jews, but open to every friend. Deduce 
your general truth that God takes care of those who trust 
him, then clothe it in the words of the Golden Text. 

Surely God cares for children. Fill in the outlines of this 
true incident. A bright, clean, but most poorly dressed little 
boy, hungry and alone, was found in the street in Chicago. 
He was about seven years old, and bore a label begging some 
good person to take the boy and bring him up in the right 
This was signed by ‘‘ A dying father.’’ The request 
brought its answer. Any one may ask for help without fear, 
for Jesus is our Best Friend. 


way. 


Lawrence, Kan. 


Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


FEAR THOU NOT 


MULTITUDES, 
ENEMIES, 
NAMES ; 
FOR | AM WITH THEE. 


THE GOVERNOR 


THE PRISONER 








IN TERROR. AT PEACE: 
| 
A CONSCIENCE VOID OF OFFENSE. ie 
Suh ji J 
WICKEDNESS. | REPENTANCE. 


Ih CONVENIENT SEASON 


10 DECIDE, Is —- ? 








Trenton, N. /. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


‘* Blow ye the trumpet, blow."’ 

“I love to tell the story."’ 

**Sing them over again to me."’ 

‘‘ Awaked by Sinai’s awful sound.’ 
** Repent, the voice celestial cries."’ 
‘Delay not, delay not."’ 

‘* To-day the Saviour calls."’ 

‘‘ Behold, a stranger at the door.’’ 


SQL 
Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 


ental and spiritual food in its most assimilable . 


For the. Teacher 


EVIEW.— Where was Paul arrested? Who had procured 
his arrest? Why? What examination had already 
been held? With what result? 


2. IN CESAREA (Acts 23: f2-35; 24: 1-9).—What plot 


was formed against Paul? Who disclosed it? How was 
Paul saved? Where was Cesarea? What accusers came 
from Jerusalem? Who was the ‘‘ governor’’? How wide 


was hisrule ? What three charges were brought against Paul ? 
Which alone would a Roman judge consider serious ? 

3. PAUL’s ANSWER (vs. 10-13).—How did the manner of 
Paul before Felix differ from that of his accusers? What had 
Felix’s long term of service to do with the matter? How did 
Paul’s short stay in- Jerusalem tend to answer the charge of 





sedition? Why did Paul add that he had gone to Jerusalem 
to worship ? Who had really ‘‘ raised up the people ’’ 

4. Voip oF OFFENSE (vs. 14-16),—Why was Christianity 
rightly called ‘‘ the Way ’’? (John 14: 6.) What is a heresy? 
Who called Christianity a heresy? How did Paul show’that it 
was nota heresy? How was Paul’s faith in the resurrection a 
‘hope toward God’’? To what does ‘ herein’’ (v. 16) re- 
fer? What kind of ‘exercise ’’ did Paul give himself? How 
does it strengthen a man’s life to have~a ‘*‘ conscience void 
of offence ’’ ? 

5. ALMS AND OFFERINGS (vs. 17-21).—How many years 
had Paul been absent from Jerusalem ? “What alms did Paul 
come to bring? What offerings? (Acts 20:16.) Why did 
he mention this purpose of his visit? Why did not the Jews 
from Asia dare to go before Felix? Why might some one 
imagine an evil in Paul’s reference to the resurrection ? 

6. THE. PRISON (vs. 22, 23).—How may Felix have gained 
‘* more perfect knowledge of the Way’’? (v. 24; Acts 21: 8; 
10: 1.) What was Felix’s excuse for deferring his decision ? 
What were his true reasons ? What severities of imprisonment 
did Paul escape? How long was Paul kept in prison? (v. 27.) 
What gains probably came to Paul and the world from this 
imprisonment ? 

7. FELIX TREMBLED (vs. 24, 25).—What was the character 
of Felix? of Drusilla? What may have led Felix to summon 
Paul? How was it especially bold in Paul to treat such 
themes under such circumstances? Why did Felix tremble? 
Why was his waiting for a more convenient season a fatal 
postponement ? 


For the Superintendent 


z. 
What did Felix do, instead of deciding the case? 
long did he keep Paul in prison? 


In what way did Paul defend himself before Felix? 2. 
3. How 
4. When Felix sent for 
Paul, what did Paul talk about? 5. How did his erznest plead- 
ings affect Felix? 6, With what excuse did Felix repel them ? 


- 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 


[These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. They 
occupy a full page’ opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 
is allowed for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy to 
John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.) 

I. 


were made against him there ? 


To what city was Paul transferred? 2. What charges 
3. How did he show that he 
was not a traitor to the Roman government? 4. How did he 
prove that he was not false to the Jewish law? 5., What was 
the effect of his pleadings upon Felix ? 


Boston, Mass. 
ASS 
Oriental Lesson Lights 


By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


‘é 


ANY YEARS A JUDGE UNTO THIS NATION.’’—So rapid 

had been the changes ib 
since the death of Herod the Great, 
curators, the latter of whom seldom ruled for more than two 
or three years, that Felix’s procuratorship, which had now 
lasted for six years, was without precedent ; but he had really 
held office for a much longer period, for previous to his ap- 
pointment to it he had been for several years joint administra- 


the government of Syria 
whether of kings or pro- 


tor with Cumanus, governing Samaria while his colleague 
held Galilee. 
position entirely to court favor, through his brother Pallas, 


Having been originally a slave, ke owed his 


also a freedman, and a minion of the Emperor Claudius. 
‘*WorsHip THE GoD OF MY FATHERS,’’-—The Romans, 
while often intolerant about any change of religion, always 
The Roman law 
down the rule universally that all men might worship the god 


recognized fidelity to hereditary faith. laid 
of their own nation, without being open to any charge of dis- 
respect to other gods. 

‘*His WIFE DRUSILLA, WHICH WAS A JEWEssS.’’—The 
presence, in a public or semi-public audience, of these prin- 
cesses, is an illustration of the ascendancy which Roman man- + 
ners and freedom had already gained over Oriental prejudice 
as to the seclusion of the sex. 


The College, Durham, England. 


aw 
By the Rev. William Ewing 


‘* THe WAY WHICH THEY CALL A Sect.’’—Pau! frequently 
uses ‘‘ the Way’’ to indicate the religion which at first he 
persecuted, and finally embraced and advocated with such 
tireless energy. This use of the phrase, to describe a religion, 
or manner of serving God, is illustrated both in the Old Tes- 
tament and among the Arabs. Psalm 139: 24, ‘‘ the way 
everlasting,’’ or ‘‘ the old way,’’—that is, the worship of the 
fathers. 
paths ;’’ 


Similarly, in Jeremiah 18 : 15, we have ‘‘ the ancient 
and, in Amos 8: 14, ‘‘the way of Beer-sheba ”’ 
means the idolatrous worship there. Again, in the first 
Sarah of the the 
straight path, while sa/i/ U7/ak, ‘‘ the way of Ullah,’’ and 


et- Tarth, ** the road,’’ are common expressions for that faith 


Koran, we have ¢s-saré/ c/-mustakim, 


in which alone it is held possible for men to reach Paradise. 
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‘© He GAVE ORDER TO THE CENTURION, ... SHOULD HAVE 
INDULGENCE,”’ ETC.—Under Roman law a prisoner had a 
right to demand that he be kept no longer untried than was 
absolutely necessary. The judge had to determine the time 
and place of trial, and he also directed how and where the 
captive was to be held in the meantime. To be sent to the 
public gaol was 4 grievous hardship. This was commonly an 
offensive place, where prisoners were evil entreated, laid in 
The 
most favorable lot was that of the man for whose appearance 
This, 


chains, and not seldom bound in positions of torture. 


Some man of note and influence became responsible. 
like our system of bail, secured for him temporary freedom ; 
The 


form of detention to which Paul was subjected was, however, 


but it was enjoyed only by persons of the higher classes, 


common enough in the case of men not accused of any out- 
rageous crime. Handed should 
answer with his life for his charge, the prisoner’s right hand 
Often he 
At other 
times, as with Paul in Cesarea, and again in Rome, the pris- 


over to a soldier, who 
was attached to his warder’s left by an iron chain. 
had to occupy the soldiers’ quarters with them. 


oner was allowed to hire a private house, where, with his 
military companion, he could receive his friends, and live in 
comparative comfort, 
** AS HE REASONED, . 
standing features of the governor’s life were debauchery, 


. . FELIX WAS TERRIFIED.’’—The out- 
greed, and cruelty. Born a slave, he was one of the class of 
freedmen who played such a large part in Roman history. A 
stern but dishonorable foe of the bandits who then infested 
the country, he did much to curb their power. In no other 
Even his own countryman, 
Tacitus, says of him that, relying on the influence of his brother 
Pallas with the emperor, he counted on impunity for all his 
misdeeds. In harmony with this were his guilty relations 
with Drusilla, daughter of Agrippa I, whom he induced to 
leave her husband Azizus, king of Emesa. His terrors may well 
have been heightened by the recollection that just here in 
Cesarea his wife’s father, the proud persecutor of the infant 
church, had been smitten with loathesome death at the very 
moment of his highest glory. 


respect was his rule beneficial. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
KSA» 
Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


AUL’S public appearances at Cesarea give us a glimpse 
of the governing classes of the Roman Empire, and 
their associates among the subjected peoples. Felix is a man 
who typifies the corrupting forces which finally destroyed the 
empire. He has not a virtue left, and just conscience enough 
to be both scared and fascinated by Paul. But even the Apos- 
tle appears to him in the light of possible gain, in money or in 
popularity, and never that of duty. The proper protector of 
innocence leaves the innocent man in bonds to please the 
Jews, or in hope of a bribe from Paul’s wealthy relatives. 
But to that the Apostle will not stoop. Freedom on such 
terms is not worth taking. 
Festus is a less corrupt but more brutal man, typifying 
what was left of Roman severity and integrity in the days of 
Nero. 


ences of any kind. 


But he is more insensible than Felix to spiritual influ- 
His ideas are circumscribed by the mound 
and stake fence that shut in the camp. He has no eye for the 
néw force at work in society, with whose activity the Apostle 
is identified. 
he has no perception of the analogies which connect this 
movement with the forces by which Rome maintains her em- 


Unlike the centurions of the New Testament, 


pire against disintegrating forces. It is all insanity, this pro- 


fession to have dealings with the unseen. Paul may be a good 
sort of man in his way, but his studies have turned his head. 

In Agrippa and his sister we see the last and worst of the 
Herodian stock. The Edomite is stronger in them than the 
Jewish mixture of blood, and presently they will witness 
the destruction of the nation, and will fawn upon its destroy- 
ers. Their forefathers were they who cried, ‘‘ Rase it, rase 
it, even to the foundation thereof!’’ (Psa. 137 : 7.) 


Philadelphia. 
ASA 


Lesson Summary 


O PROTECT Paul from violence, the chief captain at 
Jerusalem sends him to Cesarea, unto Felix the governor 

of the province. After five days, Paul’s accusers appear 
against him, which opens the way for his defense, as contained 
inthis lesson. After a few well-chosen words of introduction, 
Paul moves directly to the improbability of the charge made, 
twelve days scarce sufficing for the many misdeeds alleged. 
Then he denies the charges, and challenges his accursers .to 
prove them. Happily passing to what he terms a confession, 
he packs it with splendid facts concerning his worship, his 
hope, his acts,—again declaring innocence and challenging 
conviction. Adroitly Felix defers decision, does everything 
for Paul except discharge him, sends for him again for a sort 


of family hearing, unde? which Felix is terrified ; but he de- 
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lays accepting Christ, deluding himself with a purpose so to 
do at some auspicious day in the future. 


Ba 
Added Points 


With happy facility Paul turns the least auspicious occasions 
into grand opportunities of setting forth the truth. 

Having swept away the probability and the possibility of 
guilt, Paul confesses ; but what a confession ! 
in a nutshell. 

Curiosity in Felix brought him a more pungent dose than 
he expected. 


It is the gospel 


But Paul simply did his duty, and set us a 
splendid example. 
That ** convenient season,’’ for which so many look, never 


comes, Self-sacrifice is indispensable to Christian living. 


(~~. _ ee eee hacia 





Recent Jewish Literature * 


INCE Moses Mendelssohn set the example of using 
the national language to express the beliefs and 
aspirations of the modern Jewish people, there has been 
an exuberant literature of this sort. In Europe, though 
not in America, it embraces a host .of works of fiction 
(Aguilar, D' Israeli, Heine, Kompert, Zangwill), which 
have been reinforced by similar works of Eugene Sue, 
George Eliot, and other writers outside the Jewish pale. 
Henry Iliowizi is not the inferior of any who have 
entered this field, and is a master of both humor and 
pathos, as is shown in his book of stories and legends 
entitled In the Pale. He does not hesitate to satirize 
the peculiarities of some of his people, though more 
sparingly than Mr. Zangwill has done. The Chasidim 
or Caballists would probably resent the picture given of 
them in the second story. 

The newly founded Gratz College of Philadelphia, 
though limited in its efficiency by the smallness of its 
endowment, shows the vigor of its management in the 
first annual volume of Publications of the Gratz College. 
The biography of the founder, and the account of the 
steps taken to discharge the trust he created, are followed 
by the syllabus of the lectures delivered by Mr. Schechter, 
of Cambridge, and others. More than three-fourths of 
the book is made up of papers furnished by eminent 
rabbinical scholars of the orthodox school,-— Jastrow, 
Morais, and Kohler,—and of a very full account by Dr. 
Friedenwald of the work done by Hebrews in the pro- 
motion of medical science. 


CAB 


The Story of Jonah, in the Light of Higher Criticism. By 
Luther Tracy Townsend, D.D. (16mo, pp. 119. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 50 cents.) 


This book is dedicated to the members of the Mount 
Vernon Place Church and congregation, 
Maryland. It was originally a sermon. Ten years ago 
it was published by request, and now it is again pub- 
lished by request, in longer form, of course, than that 
in which it was preached. It is a bright and occasion- 
ally witty argument for the historical verity of the events 
narrated in the Book of Jonah. The arguments used 
are varied. They are drawn from ancient history, natu- 
ral history, the philosophy of miracles. They include 
the alleged fact, that, in 1891, one James Bartley, a 
sailor, was swallowed by a dying whale, and found alive, 
some hours later, in the whale’s stomach. Yet it has 
been also stated that this story was a fiction, put out 
for the purpose of testing public credulity. Dr. Town- 
send has conclusively proved that the miraculous char- 
acter of the things narrated in Jonah constitutes no 
reason why a believer in miracles should doubt that the 
events actually occurred. But there are many who find 
no difficulty with the miracle in Jonah who yet think 
that the story is to be naturally understood as fiction. 
To their literary perception, —or literary feeling, if you 
please, —its whole structure seems to indicate this. The 
parables of cur Saviour have taught them that fiction 
may be just as true and just as sacred as if it were narra- 
tive of fact. It does not seem to them unnatural that 
Jesus should use a sacred parable for illustration side by 
side with historical facts ; for they daily hear the good 


Baltimore, 





* In the Pale: Stories and Legends of the Russian Jews. By Henry 
Itiowizi. 8vo, pp. 367. Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Society. 
Sr .2s. 


Publications of the Gratz College. Vol. I. 


Large 8vo, pp. ix, 204. 
Philadelphia : The College. Gratis. 
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Samaritan, and the prodigal son, and the rich man ang 
Lazarus, cited in just this way. To them the Book of 
Jonah is just as much the inspired truth of ( 
would be if they counted it to be history. To such peo. 
ple, considerations like those urged by Dr. Townsend 
seem to prove that the parable of Jonah is finely ang 
artistically realistic, rather than that the story is history, 
and not parable. In fine, Dr. , }ownsend has ably pre. 
sented one side of a question concerning which devout 
and intelligent people differ. To note one point of de, 
tail, the book successfully rivals some of the work recently 
done in Edinburgh in the badness of its printing of 
Hebrew. Probably every Hebrew word in the book is 
misspelled (pp. 58, 63, 65, 98). 


70d as it 


a 


The Literary History of the American Revolution 1763-1782 
By Moses Coit Tyler, Professor of American History jn (Co 
nell University. Vol. I, 1763-1776. (8vo, pp. xxxi 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $3.) 

Professor Tyler is known already as the author of the 
most complete account of our literature in colonial times 
The twenty years which elapsed between the close of the 
French and Indian War and the close of the War of 
Independence he has taken up in the book under 
notice. As those years produced very little indeed tha 
strictly can be called literature, the.work is occupied by 
an account of all the writings of note, especially on poli. 
tics, which appeared in America, and those of English 
origin, which dealt with American questions. The 
author seems determined to avoid the reproach of 
national partisanship, which has been brought against 
our historical writers recently. He gives as much space 
and so much praise to the Tory pamphleteers, Seabury, 
Daniel, and the rest, and to Jonathan 
Boucher’'s political sermons, as would satisfy the most 
exacting on that side. To Seabury’s ‘‘ West Chester 
Farmer’’ he allows far more space than to John Dickin. 
son's ‘‘ Farmer's Letters,’’ and ascribes to it an im- 
portance and influence which some would think it 
certainly did not possess. And the author shows the 
disposition, which has recently manifested itself in some 
interested quarters, to elevate Philip Freneau to some 
standing as a poet. But, whatever its faults, the book's 
a material aid to understanding the War of Indepen- 
dence, which Professor Tyler, with many authorities on 
his side, miscalls the ‘‘ American Revolution.’’ 


519, 


Galloway, 


2 
A Second Century of Charades. ° By William Bellamy. (18mo, 
pp. 99. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co. $1.) 


Mr. Bellamy’s former book, A Century of Charades 
(Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.), seems to have been succes+ 
ful enough to warrant his putting out A Second Centuyy 
of Charades. An excellent feature of this book is the 
key scheme at the end, by which any one may test the 
correctness of his guess without directly employimg 
the key to help him in his guessing. It is true that one 
who chooses to go to some trouble may so misapply the 
key, but Mr. Bellamy appeals to the guesser’s guessilg 
powers, and therefore trusts to his not using the key for 
the sort of assistance which he ought not to have. 


C2 
Literary Notes and News 


A manual giving suggestions for cal 
rying on a Sunday-school in detail will 
probably find eager from 
among superintendents and teachers who are desirous of 
knowing the thoughts cf others on this subject The 
Walling Sunday-school Method, by Mary Elizabeth 
Among the matters treated 
in it are school-room furnishings, orders of exerci 
teaching points secured from classes, secretaries’ 
ports, object lessons, and Sunday-school aids and appl 
ances. This list of aids is quite full, and will be found 
valuable to those who are equipping Sunday-schod 
rooms and classes. The forty-eight page pamphlet cal 
be secured of William F: Brace, Victor, Ontario County, 
New York, for fifty cents. 


How to Run 


a Sunday-School 
readers 


Walling, is such a manual. 


>= 


Few publications of our ume 
the quality of appealing equ: 
young and old, but among 
most that do so appeal is The Youth's Compani® Y 
Boston. This paper, now past its threescore wr and 
years of life, was never more vigorous than to-day, 4 

the high grade of its contents and their timeliness seem 
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secret of its success. 
ber 23 the Hon. Carl Schurz 
ces he had among 
ans during his official trips to 
ons, as Secretary of the In- 
He writes with a sympa- 
ings out the noble side 
an in his interview with White 
Besides this the twelve pages 
s number teem with stories, anec- 
historical bits, and good illustra- 
for the more than half a million 
rs of the popular weekly. 


some lively experten 


thetic hand, and br 


Northfield is fortunate 

Northfield Echoes i, having such a maga- 
Northfield Echoes to represent its 
ner conferences and 
The publication was started in 
It is issued from June to Septem- | 
ber inclusive,’ at one dollar a year, and 
the current volume is a storehouse of in- 
formation about Mr. Moody's work, and | 
of addresses delivered at Northfield. As 
an indication of the contents of this sea- | 
son's numbers may be mentioned articles 
or addresses by the Rev. Archibald G, 
Brown, Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, Mr. Moody, 
Dr. James M. Gray, the Rev. C. I. Sco- 
field, the late Professor Drummond, Dr. 
Henry van Dyke, Dr. 
Kenzie, Dr. A. F. Schauffler, Dr. Henry C. 
Mabie, the Rev. R. A. Torrey, John R. 
Mott, James L. Houghteling, Charles T. 
Studd, Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, 
Arthur Little, Mrs. John R. Mott, Rob- 
ert E. Lewis, Ding Ming Uong, Bishop | 
]. P. Newman, Dr. 
illustrations and the typographical appear- 
ance of the magazine add to its attractive- 








Convention Calendar. 1897 


husetts, at Fitchburg 





Pennsylvania, at Harrisburg 
Vermont, at Bennington . 

at Stevens’ Point . 
New Hampshire, at Concord . 
Oklahoma Territory, at Oklahoma 


Island, at Providence November 9, to 
. November 16-18 


British North America 
Nova Scotia, at Halifax . 
New Brunswick, at St. John. 


World’s Sunday-School 
Convention, 1898 


A’ THE meeting of the International 

Sunday-school Executive Committee, 
held at Chautauqua, August 17 and 18, it 
was decided to suggest to the London Com- 
the question of postpdhing the 
Third Sunday-school Convention 
This action was immediately 
communicated to the London Committee. 
4 majority of the Executive Com- 
were not present at the Chautauqua 
& the question was also submitted 
0 the full Committee, and to the 
f the Lesson Committee, and 
meeting of Field Workers held at 
Replies were received from more 
and the votes are nearly | 
Detween 1898 and 1900, 
ajority in favor of 1898. 
ers decline to vote, prefer- 
eave the decision with the London 


equally divided be 


ss o> em 


A cable message has just been received, | 
announcing the unanimous decision of the 
London Committee in favor of 1898. 

The convention will therefore be held 
(D. V.) in London, July 11-16, 1898. The 
official call will be issued in a short time. 

B. F. Jacoss, 
Chairman World's S, S. Com. 


Chicago, Sept. 20, 1897. 
Hoa 
City Missions in Boston 


By Frank H. Kasson 


+ ONE who is skeptical about the 
good being done by city mission- 
aries the facts which the Rev. D, W. 
| Waldron présents concerning his society’ s 
work in Boston would come in the nature 
of a revelation. We wish every Christian 
—yes, and every patriot—in the land 
could hear him marshal these facts con- 
|cerning the work of this Boston society, 
with which he has been so closely identi- 
fied for the last twenty-five years. 

The City Missionary Society of Boston 
was organized October 9, 1816. Its im- 
| mediate cause was the labors of a New | 
York clergyman during the summer of | 
1816, and the finding of a great number 
of the poorer families of the city destitute 
of the word of God. His recital of the | 
needs of these people stirred the heart of 

| 





Christian Boston, and this society was the | 
outcome. 
Boston was then (1816) a town of forty 

thousand population. There were but 

borders, —Park Street and the Old South. 

| There were but two more within the limits | 
| of what is now Boston, —the First Church, 
'in Charlestown, and the Second Church, 
Dorchester. Boston has now a popula- | 
tion of 496,920, and has thirty-two Con- | 
gregational churches within its limits. 
When this society was organized, there 
were but three small Sunday-schools in 


} 
| 
| two Congregational churches within its | 
| 





| 


The West Parish (Unitarian) | 


1812, Christ | 
had followed in | 
Baptist church (now the 
| First) had just started: its Sunday-school | 
in that year (1816). | 
The their other 
duties, immediately began to organize | 
were started the | 


Boston, 
had 
Church (Episcopalian) 
| 1815, 


established one in 


and a 


missionaries, among 


Sunday-schools. Two 
first year, with five hundred members, 
and two more the next year. 
years they had eighteen in full operation. | 
They made themselves friends of the 
poor. They believed in ‘‘ personal con- 
tact and sympathy."’ 

In 1818, Dr. Jenks, secretary of this | 
society, began preaching to sailors in a | 
loft at Central Wharf. This was the first 
preaching to sailors as such in Boston, if 
not in. the whole world. 


In twelve | 
' 


Dr. Jenks con- | 
tinued this preaching for ten years, until | 
in 1828 the work was undertaken by the 

| Seamen's Friend Society, organized the | 

| preceding year. 
| In 1836 the missionaries of this society | 
| began organizing ‘‘ neighborhood meet- 
| ings,’*—what we now call cottage prayer- 
meetings. Sixty years ago, in 1837, they 
began the work of tract distribution. The 
work has gone on ever since, steadily en- 
larging, owing much to the faithful labors 
of Deacon Daniel Safford, of blessed 
memory. 

Some of the chapels have done a noble 
| work, and in several preaching has been 
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Tea epariment 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of ro per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch cach issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the lishers' idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. Au advertiser contract- 
ing Jor $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, aselected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page, For 
all adveftising conditioned on an appearance — 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular vate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
vate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to ee as to character, wording, and 
pe wat dvertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. Lor Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 





A cooling drink in fevers. 
Acid Phosphate. 
den, Conn., says: used it as a 
pleasant and cooling drink in fevers, and have 
been very much pleased.’’ 


Use Horsford’s 
Dr. C, Il. S, Davis, Meri- 
“T have 


Inside 
of a Hundred 
Homes 


Glimpses 
into one hundred of the 
daintiest furnished homes 
in America, showing what 
good taste can do with 
little money. See October 
Lapigs’ Home Journat 


Other features: Stories by Mary 
E. Wilkins and Hamlin Garland ; 
“Shams of the Modern Girl,” 
by Ruth Ashmore; “A Chicago 
Girl in Europe,” by Lilian Bell, 


One Dollar a Year Ten Cents a Copy 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


~ Nelson’s New Series of 
Teachers’ Bibles 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible helps writ- 
ten by leading scholars in America and Great Britain. 


“More than 350 Illustrations 


accompany the text, and aliof them are of value to the 
students of the Bible. They are not pictures so much 
as guides and expositors in the Holy Word.”—New 
York Observer. 

“ Of all the aids for the popular study of the Bible, which 
belong in the general tlass of ‘Teachers’ Bibles, THIS 1s 
EASILY FOREMOST AND bEST.”’— The /ndependent. 


At prices from $1.50 to $7.00. 


For sale by all booksellers. Send for 
new illustrated descriptive list. 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th St., N.Y. 


I Print My Own Cards, 


Envelopes, Labels, etc., with the $5 Printing Press! 











| maintained for a long time,—on Harrison | 


Avenue, on Tyler Street, the Bay View 
| Mission in South Boston, at Field's Cor- 


(Continued on page 638) | 
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| Solid gold pen, hard rubber engraved holder 
ors 1°. 


To introduce, mailed complete, , with 
LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Room 









A Delightful Dentifrice 
Always the Same 
1859-1897 


I. Single price 
Double quantity 


Il. 
(liquid and powder) 


Ill. Triple Value 


Antiseptic, wholesome and fragrant. 
Used by dentists, physicians 
and druggists. 


A SAMPLE FOR THREE CENTS. 
HALL & RUtKEL, Proprietors. 


Tr 





















Disinfect,"’ 
book giving 


practical instruction for dis- 


“How to 
an illustrated 


“Sanitas” 
Book 





infection in everyday life 
and during cases of infec- 





| 


| The American & Continental “Sanitas” Co. Ltd. 


~ LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN 


, simple actors, | 
$1.00: he i = ~ or 


tious illness, sent free. 

Eve ‘one having the 
care a house or an in- 
stitution should have it. 





Free. 


636 to 642 West ssth St., New York City, 


Sacred Songs No. 1 


200,000 copies sold in 11 months 


Pricé, $25 per 100, by express; 30 cents each by mail, 
| JUST ISSUED.—WORDS ONLY. Board covers, 


$x0 per 100, by express ; 12 cents each by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East Ninth Street, New York 


|'A Christmas Service 
| The Heralds of Peace 


| Containing songs, recitations, and an appropriate exer- 


| cise for the Sunday-school. Songs are bright and 
| tuneful, easily sung, easily played ; carefully arranged 
| by Atonzo Stone, Mus. Bac. Price, $4.00 per 100. 
| STONE & BECHTER, Publishers 
| 416 Arch Street, Philadelphig 
Send four cents for sample copy. All dealers, M 
| CHRISTMAS VOICES. — A unique service, RF ared 
| by Rev. Rufus W. Miller. Music by Towner, Kirkpat- 
rick, Perkins, Nevin, etc. Supplemented Leaflet of Reci« 
tations. $3.50 per 100, postpaid ; 4 cents single copy. 
C Re irae wees Arch Street, Pinladetphia. 
LETUS GIVETHANKS, A new Harvest Concert 
Exercise, by Marton West, with music. 5 cts. 
each, $4 per Rundeod, Harvest Recitations, 15 cts ; 
Harvest , 50 cts. . Send for complete 
catalog. 


enky D. Noyes & Co., Boston, Mass. 


The Festal Program 


embraces all our services for the various occasions— 
Christmas number is now on press—one year, 15 cents. 


John J. Hood, 1024 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Every Musical Want 


in the way of supplies can be procured from Tur Joun 
Cuvurcn Company, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago 


SCRIPTURE TEXT CHAINS 


3 cents a set, © quarter. Commandment 
Number Cards, 6 cents a set of ten cards. 
WARD & DRUMMOND, New York City. 


LIBRARY books for Sunday-schools, 


The best from a// published 
c AN ELEGANT 
WATCH 





in our approved list. Free. 
Goodenough & Woglom, 
New York. 


your name and address on 


-, 128 White St., N.Y. 


send 


Pub. 


| If you would like one 
| postal card to Medes 


Saves money. Pleasant amusement. 
Big profits printing for friends and 
neighbors. Typesetting easy ; printed 
instructions sent. Large press, $18, 
prints circulars, books, or a small news- 
paper. Old or young have fun and 
make money at printing. Send stamp 
for catalog with testimonials, samples 
of printing, type, paper, ete. 
Direct to factory, 

KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Connecticut. 


always ready, never blots, no 


cards, 





uv you wantit. Agents wanted, 
51, 108 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
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The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, October 2, 1897. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.” 


Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the sonewing rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
‘hese rates include postage : 


One Copy, one year $1.50 
Une copy, five years, full payment in advance . 5. 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be supplied with as many copics as may be desired, at 
the folfowing yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 

cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to one 
Soveen only, and no names can be writtcn or printed on 
the separate papers. 

The papers fora club may be ordéred sent partly to 
individual addresses, at $1.00 each, and partly in a pack- 

to one address, at fifty cents each, when so desired. 

"he rs for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-offite, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to package 
clubs at fifty cents per copy,.to the extent that. large 
packages may be divided into smaller packages of five 
@ more copies each, if desired. 

Free Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character. The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 
age. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 


additional subscriptions to expire at the same time with | 


the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
portionate share of the yearly club rate. 


Schools that are open during only a portion of the | 


year, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
time as the papers may be required. 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separatcly, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year, can have the address changed at any time with- 
out charge. Members of package clubs donot have 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a 
package to a separate address at the rate of one cent 
per week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
when it has over six months to run. When it has but 
six months or less to run, the cost to change is twenty- 
five cents to the end of the subscription. 4 
club subscriber intends to change his or her address for 
a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publishers by stating that the 
club he subscribes foc takes the place of the one formed 
last year by 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
thé time paid for, unless by special request. The papers 
for a club will invariably be Tiecontinved at the expira- 
tion of the subscription. Renewals should therefore be 
made early. : 


Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable | 


all the teachers of a school to examine it, wi 


be sent free, 
upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced.in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 


One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
‘lwo or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 

Yo secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one address, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers. 


For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 

JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 

1031 Walaut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pr, O. BOX 1550. 
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s quick, clean, a 
pleasant work, tS q 
ithout waste, worry or con- 
@fusion in the kitchen when the 


tomatoes are chopped with 


@ The Enterprise 
> NEW MEAT CHOPPER. 


Chops all kinds of food for 
making croquettes, fritters, 
Eemhash, meat cakes, chowders, 
yp Sausage, patties, salads, mince 
< meats; chops fish or vege- 
tables, cocoanuts or horse- 
radish. Taken apart—onl 
two —in a pttee f 
clean in a minute. 


f a package | 


THE SUNDAY 


After all it is Nature that 
makes the cures. Only now 
and then she gets into a tight 
place and needs the helping 
When the 
right thing is needed to check 
diseased action and start the 
organs and tissues on the way 


hand of science. 


to health, Scott’s Emulsion 
comes as the helpmeet of 


Nature. It feeds, nourishes, 


strengthens; and it does th‘s 
all round—the Hypophos- 


phites act upon the nerves; 
the Cod-liver Oil feeds the 


For sale by all drazgists. 
sv cents & $1.00 


ie 


Pa DO NOT STAMMER ”’ 


Johnston's Philadelphia Institute 
is endorsed by 
Hon. pous Wanamaker, Ex-Postmaster-Gen., 





Bisnor Crrus.D., Foss, M, E. Church, Phila. 
Prov. Horatio CC, Woop, M.D., LL.D., and 
Pror. Harrison Auten, M.D., Univ. of Pa. 
Can refer to John D, Wattles & Co., publishers 
of The Sunday School Times. 
Send for bo page pamphlet to 
1033 Spring Garden Street, Philada., Pa. 


EDWIN S. JOHNSTON 
Estab. 1884. Principal and Founder 
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lephone Building, DETROIT, MICH, 


 _ NewEngiand 
CoNSERVATO 
OF MUSIC 





stitution of America. 
Founded 1853. 


Pupils received at any time. 


| 

| 

George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 
Wr HALE, General 


, Mass. 


| PENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY 


| Convenient to New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Beau- 
For beau- 


Washington. Both sexes. 58th year. Healthful. 
tiful. 16 teachers, r2 courses. $260 a year. 
tifully illustrated catalog addiess 


THOMAS HANLON, D.D., President. 





OSTON 





Mystic, Conn. year. Chartered. 


SNP for catalog to Mystic Valley Institute, 


Thirtiet 


| DO YOU WANT TO GO TO 


EUROPE 


and the Paris Exposition 


in the year 1900? If so, write NOW to the 


AMERICAN TOURISTS’ ASSOCIATION | 


Dept. 0, 11 Broadway, New York 


Church Furnishings 


Magic Lantern 4nd Stereop- | £ 
PROFIT ticon Exhibitions pay well. Small | 
capital needed. 2-page catalog 
descriptions and loweeeEE. of | 
IN everything necessary, FREE, 
M iT Mfg. Vv 49 Nussas St, N. Y. 


LIGHT 


estimate free. 1, P. Prink, s55t Pearl St., New York. 


ndry | 


THE GREAT CHURCH 


For eiectric, gas, or oil. Send 
dimensions. Book of Light and 








|| Great line of new 


are free. 
CORKRESPONDENC ° 


The leading musical in- 
Unsur- 
d advantages in com- 
position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution. 


For prospectus address 
. Boston 


hi TUTE and Train 


’ 
ing school. Stamm emont St., Bow 
ton. Rich and poor welcome. 


minster 
Lmerica 
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B. & B. 


Not more 
than a cent 


is necessary to find out in what 
way this store’s methods bene- 
fit you. 

It's a dry. goods store— 
‘choice goods at less prices” 
is the means by which it will 
win your business—give it a 
chance—for your sake, not ours. 

Write for samples of imported 
dress goods—s50 cts. to $5.00. 
Large, choice assortments at 
75 cts., $1.00, and $1.25. 
silks—50 
Fine fancies for 
75 cts. and $1.00. 
Send your name and address 
,on a separate postal for the 
'catalog—will mail it free, in a 





cts. to $1.50. 
| waists 


| 
‘few days—over 200 pages—| 


| illustrated. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. 








Don't Bets: 
Persuaded 


into paying a high 
price for a Swiss 
watch. Waltham 
Watches are the 
most accurate made. 
The “RIVERSIDE” 
movements 
particularly recom- 
mended. 


Vol. 39, No. a 


(Continued from page 637) 
ner, Dorchester (out of which the Central 


other places. 

Many of these poor people h 
tributed generously for Christian work, 
Thus, at Shawmut Chapel, on Harrisog 
Avenue, since the spring of 1873, the sum 
of $21,592.24 has been Contributed, of 
which $10,157.68 has been given to aid 
the work of this society. 

A large number of additions to the 
churches are the direct result of the labors 
of our missionaries. Thus of the 2,575 
additions to the Congregational churches of 


Boston during the last six years, 378 came 





Allegheny, Pa. | 











.| For sale by all retail jewelers. 
FREE igs Church Purnishings — SEW | 


OF ALL EXPENSE 





my OUR CTEREOPTICONS 
Av OIL LANTERNS 


of) HAVE No EQuat Views OF Alt 
SUBJECTS. LOWEST PRICES. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE , 
L.MANASSE 


88 MADISON © CHICAGO tt: 








AND VIEWS FOR SUNDAY SCHOUL-. 
sen or Cai ogue. 
C. T. MILLIGAN, 728 Chestnut Street, Phila. Pa. 
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GAIL BORDEN 


me Gen CSN Starrs 


- EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK 


Has No EQUAL AS AN INFANT Foob. 
“INFANT HEALTH"Sent FREE. "x@noerseo Mux @ 


from this source. ‘ And oftentimes they 


| make the most generous givers and the 


most effective workers. One man, re. 
cently converted in East Boston, whe, 
the matter of supporting the church was 
under discussion, subscribed $260 as his 
yearly contribution. 

| There are now about a thousand Chi. 
| nese in Boston. 


A vigorous work has 
| been carried on among them for some 
| years, led by Miss Carter of the Mt. Ver. 
| non Church. Twenty-four Chinese have 
| become members of that church. During 
the last nine years, they have contributed 
| $1,351.42 to send the gospel to their hea- 
| then kindred in China. 

Of the present population of Boston 
| 496,920—there are at least 260,000 Ro- 
This 
| leaves but 207,000 Protestants. For these 
| there are provided about two hundred and 
fifty places of worship,—full as many as 
|-are needed. Few of these churches and 
chapels are full at any regular service, 
Mr. Waldron made an instructive count 
of the sittings and attendance at me Con 


|man Catholics and 30,000 Jews. 


gregational churches of Boston on a Sun- 
He found that the 
thirty-two places of worship had twenty- 
six thousand Sittings, while the number 


day, a few years ago. 


of attendants at morning service was about 
eight thousand, and in the evening even 
less. 

To show the variety of nationalities 
reached, the missionaries, of whom ther 
are now twenty-three, were asked to clas 
sify the families on their lists. The & 


sults are as follows : Belgian, 7 ; Bobe 
mian, 9 ; Armenian, 11 (work among the 
Armenians has very greatly increastd 
since this count was made) ; Danish, 17; 
French, 19; Norwegian, 34; Jews, 49: 
Irish, 104 ; Swedish, 140 ; and Germal, 
264. 

Among the noble works of charity engr 





neered by this society we may name thei 
Thanksgiving 


P . leulaht 
labors, which have been of incalculable 


Easter, Christmas, and 


J 
good to a great number of families, and ® 
Then there is the 
mes 


the sick in hospitals. 
Apple Charity, which blessed many ho 
in 1878, 1880, and 1896. The free rides 
for mothers and babies, and the outings 
at Rosemary, for fifty at a time,—a ¥™ 
which involved an expense of at least thit- 
teen thousand dollars last summer !" al 
its different departments, —are among the 
noble charities carried on by the societ): 
As the work of this, society has spread 
and become better known, it has - 
| ever more generously supported. It has 
|not only fed the hungry in b dy 


mind, and gathered a large number oft 
t 001s ane 


n 
an 


he 


poor and outcast into Sunday-sc! 7 
churches, but it has been a mighty agen) 
in preventing crime. The 7 
money to the city of Boston due © the 
labors of this society in the way of 
prevention of crime, during these eight 
years, is beyond computation. The 7 
year, the income of the Socicty “ 
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E WISH every woman who 
desires to procure exclusive 
patterns from directly imported silks, 
at the lowest prices obtainable in this 
country, to write us for samples, and 
determine for herself whether or not 
| it is worth her while to buy from us. 
Samples cost nothifig but the price 
|of a postal card. If it is silks you 
wish, write for samples of ours, 
|priced between 75 cents and $2.50 
a yard, Please mention the price 
aie wish to pay, and describe your 
| preferences in color and pattern as 
nearly as you can. 
| Same as to dress goods. In both 
Pi 


a@ WE SELL GOODS CHEAPER THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE“ 


9 9 Sixth Avenue 
O N E | | | 20th to 21st Sts. 
New York 
Buy your goods here, you'll save money. 
Here’s an unusual opportunity. 2% a 2 


A RICH SILK WAIST for $4.98 


The waists advertised here are made of the 
best quality of taffeta silk, six clusters of hand 
tucks in full gathered front, and four clusters 
from yoke on back ; new sleeves, linen or self- 
crushed collar, black and colors. It’s the great- 
est silk ‘shirt-waist bargain we ever offered. 


Send for our Illustrated 
Fashion Catalogue 


Mailed free, you'll find there a thousand other 
bargains just as attractive. 
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fovea! 
| On COE WEtofoyy > 
DUSTLESS, ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT, LABOR SAVING, 
Try it on your Cycle Chain, 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., Now York, 


2 ae —ta< = Ti ee me 


S : 


oe a 


silks and woolens we claim superior- 
ity in assortment over almost every- 
| body, and superiority of price as 
against everybody. 

A strong claim—send for samples 
'and test it. 
| JOS. HORNE & CO., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


a ARE NOT TO BE itn 
“hetats ves * ‘ 2 C le : RQ Made of fine cloth in all styles. 

hristian lives; the number of despon g f Chen think totetn Oontaaun Gen week 
dent, friendless hearts they have cheered ; 5 = aaa or ve panel cuffs for 25 cents. 
‘ - - : eggs ~ hey look and fit better than any other kind. 
the number of sorely tempted souls they , Fess ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 
have restrained from lives of sin and If not t Found at the stores send gis cents for 

] - sample and cuffs, naming style and size 

shame and crime; yes, and the number Y ; , A me in y results io nestinneh bak 


of depraved souls they have rescued and Ye: ws a 81 Pranklin St, NewYork 
ght into the glorious light of the : ‘ Dy) 3 Fag mir tow) ana Le 
ona n ne glorious light o } = . ek ww Bohs : a 


Boston, ass. 
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$1,407.08. In 1896, | it was $49, 793-79. 
During the first fifty-five years, the total 
bncome was $206,904.41, and during the 


nes All 
ast twenty-five years, $455,064.07, or within 100 miles > New York City. 
nearly five times as much per year. 


. ; * H. O’NEILL & CO., 6th Ave., 20th to 2ist Sts., New York 
Who can tell the number of children 
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(except bicycles) delivered free to any point 
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COMFORTABLE—HEALTHFUL—DRY—WARM. 


wo Ai | | WILEY’S Hygienic 





1, “foes ag, FLEECE-LINED 
Notes on Recent Research moe LE Vg “Alaska” Sock 
Aasther ‘* Deluge ** DF: Scheil has found at Roaplal nd ove high 

ar. al 
Find at Constantinople a_por- eres oe i Warren te wash. PC ben, Marton, Comme 
4 ; . Be q Sf, P.O. Bo Mart Ce 
Constantinople tion of the same text | — 


; BEST of = 
of the Deluge as that discovered by ne wet | ACTORY, $3° & $3. 50 SHOES. mE 


rker’s Aretic Soc best fon Runper Boots 
. ) : : P »80rbs perspiration. sommend- 
Smith. But it was written in the time of Dou Equal to those costing $5 to $7. ed by Physicians getise. Bicomas 
Aeami sad uc } f é ] BRO : See that name and price is stamped on bottom. ber and sick-room. Made ia 
mizaduga, the fourth successor of | Kangaroo oP Si fast color hooks and eyelets ; three rows . Men hha s, Women’s and 
Khammur . ‘ | stitching; oak leather bottoms. Children’s. Ask 
ammurah or Amraphel, and had been! w 1, 











shoe dealer orsend 
. : Douglas shoes are sold at our 52 exclusive stores in the large cities, and by 5,000 retail dealers through. hat Ay th Tt 0 
copied from‘a tablet which was already j}out the United States. If not convenient to our stores or dealers, send price, with 2% cents extra for R,103 
’ | carriage, to W. L. DOUGLAS, BRocKTON, Mass. State size and width money worn. Catalogue Free. for? * rte “Boston 8. 
old, since it contains the word KA#bi, or | 1. Take no subtitu Parker Pays the Postage. 





lacuna,’’ indicating that characters in Two or three customers can High Grade Sewing Machines for —_— 
the original had already become eee. compel any dealer to keep $5.00 


We will furnish our high-grade lowa sewing 


Macbeth’s lamp-chimneys. | machine for $5.00 to any one- who will assist 


. us in distributing our big 928-page, 3-pound | FLOWER 
Does he want your chim- catalogs. We sell sewing machines outright | 
neys to break ? from $8.50 up, guarantee them Io years, and FooD 
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Licht @ on the 
Story of Jonah 


By H. Clay Trumbull 





allow 30 days’ trial free. For full particulars, 
Get the Index. cut this notice out and send to SEARS, RvOE- 
BUCK & Co. (Inc. ), Chicago, Ill. It’s trying time for delicate plants when 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa — rei the - from the air 
"| me TRY 00 FREE || ocd cic caters simclacts ofthe wil ote 
urchase Money Mortgages ee for 3 da oo your oom Sees 008 ‘ 
save 810 (o €. Ne money wadvance. | || Window garden of the house. At this 
$500 to $3,000. Interest made equal to 7 } pe wore eee Se py of the year an application of Essex 
per cent, payable semi-annually. Also oa us) $8, 11. ‘tment Flower Food will stimulate the plant to! 
Mieeighe., ror 
Genuine Bargains H fnctory. 8 ne ar 5! quick foliage and early flowering. 


% starve 
in Chicago Real Estate, that will pay bet- faves tentimontals Free pas Don’t your plants. 
1 


a 
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The story of Jonah, or anything 
tending toward an explanation of it, 
has a claim upon the attention of 
every Bible-reader. 

Dr. Trumbull treats the subject 
in the light of recent Assyri riological 
research. and brings to bear upon 
it many interesting and instructive 
facts worthy of the consideration of 
all readers of the Bible. 


luc - , - holarly argument, written so 
ead ? rt verently, will show to thou- 
~newd B le students new power and 
~~ _ ind Se hcenee in one of the most 
Old ous bits of history recorded in the 
™ testament.” — The Golden Rule. 

iI, 9 Pages (5347 inches), with 
= — Price, 20 cents. For 
me booksellers, or mailed, post- 
Paid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Walnut St. Philadelphia. 
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address (in full), 
164 West Van Buren 5t.,B 1 case 








ter than Mortgages. 


d Ask your dealer for the tem cent package that 
Write for particulars. feeds 10 plants one year—if he does not have it, 


| B. F. JACOBS & CO. | 3009 BIGYOLES | [ne Se RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 











closed out 
ta Gloucester, Mass., 
a ark and Madison Sts. « - 4 CHICAGO iusto ‘30. Sates Std | ll and get a full size package by return mail. 
INTEREST is what your money 7 A - Shipped to an 


will earn. A good and safe rate, q Won approva: without a vance 
and always prompt. Secured by / wer N “4 BICYCLE - GROW BISMARCKS IN POTS 
gilt-edged first a om on im- Yee cs fc will give Wonderful Midget Bismarcks bear 
proved Indiana real estate. No | : them. Write at —— pte Apples ig or 
better inve . ic | ay e ele Co.. Wabash Ave., Chic yarden when two years olc Ore 
bet er Saenepmnent when safety is our Special F. A. Mead Cycle Co., Wabash Av : ago. ollar Each. Crimson Rambicr 
considered. A good place for oses, Magnificent Climber for 
trust funds. Have never lost a dollar nor had ‘Just hear dem bells, | History made Lrperty Porch, 50 Cents Each, prepaid 
a foreclosure. The State Capitol Invest- | Dey s ringing everywhere.” Bett honored and a Send 4c. for beautiful colored Lithe 
ment Association Indianapolis. | Sweetness - —< graphs giving descriptions Addre:s 
- tone have ma % 
fe eaiteins Whaecae” i Manhattan Nursery Co. 
4S cee ~ Fe Rika BE tn phoct- 34 | BELLS widely known and G47 Dey St., New York 
Dakota. $90,000 loanéd, and not a single universally appreciated. eer 


‘ or one ¢ STYLES) Th f -_ 
F Po eee ncidcator prices’ WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 
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to farmers only. No agents employed. Free B geno Booklet 
In ordering oods = me Write for references and descriptive list of on application. 
“erning nything sor in making ; inguiwy con- Sempcanare J. H. McCULLOUGH, Milton, N. D. THE REW DEPARTURE BELL te. 18 MAIN ST., BRISTOL, Conn 





crtised Boys and Girls can get_a Nickel-Plated 
= > ms me the attr polo paper, you AMERICAN \S Watch, alse a Chain ond C..arm for selling 


“ap tating that ran  as‘the adver- 1X doz. Packages of Blnin at lo cents each, 
“i Sund . 0. 542% 


Ly Sched fiat the advertisement! Fire Insurance Company, ay" JUNICIPAL _ WARRANTS. ass Seed teand the Biaiae ‘pert poll, ond 


Write for aeteits. PRobt, Estee . se Prominm List. Ne money required. 
| Nos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. Equitable Building Beton, Mae" pruine co. box Concord Junction, Mass. 

















YouTu AND HomkE is issued every Saturday at the subscription price of $1.25 per year 
| in advance. It consists of eight or more beautifully illustrated pages of clean, high-class 
| literary matter by the foremost people of the world, 


Mary E. Wilkins, Hayden Carruth, Orson Lowell, 
Ruth McEnery Stuart, Albert Bigelow Paine, Frank Verbeck, 
Margaret E. Sangster, Jno. Langdon Heaton, M. Woolf. 


Our first issue contains stories, department, and pictures by 
| 
| 


| 4 . 
| Special Offer Until October 15, Only! 
“FLURRIED MEN LACK WISDOM,” | S<nd plainly written, by card or letter, before Oct, 15, four names (not more) of young 
folks most likely to be interested in the best home paper published, and receive ADMIRATIO 
y N 
Worry! Hurry! Flurry! are allavoided by the for the incomparable Ferris Waist fills the hearts 
| tt . » for its mo 
aoe YOUTH AND HOME Fr Two Weeks Free. . pee sea, Eapesg ars fo moda 
SAPO LI O | . and 25 CENTS IN CASP the dress of young women-and old. 
bis dieetreeates | FERRIS) &s« 
oe die ge reat 43 nich pour aa fer each mame added to our subscription list by Nov. 15. Pick best names to insure Corset Waist 
ng use-cleaning 5 J yassi ri j Made in all si d styles. Short 
let-get do tt tecllt ‘Zhen toy. ils misthed: A returns. We do the rest. No canvassing. Write your own name and town plainly. waist, high and Jow Bet Ohi dren's cats long 
< r . to a ies’ . © $2 
gmall bowl of water, a cake of Sapolio, and a cloth gt te ld tae 
and you wil' do more cleaning than a pai' of water You 


TH AND HOME, 127 Fifth Avenue, pept. s. New York City, |, 9°" Porsticby’ anicectnan 
wnd threo cakes of ordinary soap. = ae 2 a. ame : es ae a a A NN Ta a cn aR a = — : 
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aadlives 


Standard 
Religious Books 


to readers of The Sunday School 
Times. Don’t hesitate to accept 
it. We have sold hundreds of 
books this way, and have received 
many thank fnl and commendatory 
letters, and not one complaint. 
Read our offer and our guarantee. 


OR EMBROIDERERS’ © 
pant aebat nari rit, Ae 5 Volumes sent, by 


ver 200 Original Pati Deseribed, 


gets emeetey tek Seek et recs a mail or express, $7 





ilies and stamped novelties. ’ “ 
“A new feature of * Our OT Book” is the re aid 
series of Colored Llustrations, reproducing ; NGMAR were 
“colors various Embroidered. Flowers, 3 , 
ves and Borders,. showing clearly just | 
what colors of silk are used, fist how .each ; 
stitch is made, just how to shade each part of Previously éold ‘for @ar, and 
8 work. Send £O eqn for the book. ; i 


k for “Our '97 now offered for a limited time at 
x es 1380 es 1014 Ss 102. -thi ice. 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. Bi oKxe xainches 1108X5 inches gM XGUXe inches gh KOI inches one-thisd price 


ae Edersheim’s Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah 


* The Authorized American Edition 
- = -- 2 volumes, regular price, $6.00. By Alfred rsheim, M.A. Oxon. 
Royal 8vo, 1524 pages, handsomely bound in silk cloth. D.D., Fan Lecturer Oxford University 
SAVE I YOUR FUE A famous book for clergyman, student, or general reader. Its long-continued success and the many favorable notices are sufficient evidence of the 
pepotats hn Rs ne will ee Ry acesens of » +~-4"" ene — ment—intellectual oe pes wat | —>, to — “ a 
rame an <kground for the picture o rist. e fresh study of the text of the Gospels makes the book a historical commentary on the Four Gospe!s 
By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. The Sunday School Times recommends it: “‘ It is positively refreshing to read a life of the Saviour which is critical in the best and truest sense of 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, the word, and is biblical at the same time. The book is written not for the learned alone, but rather for the general intelligent Christian reader. It deserves 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of a place of honor in every library of standard theological works.” 


ee See Jamieson, Fausset, and Brown’s Bible Commentary 


§ TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, A complete commentary —critical, explanatory, and By Rebort Sgmipocn, D.D.. St. Dadi'a: Gieepow oo. and 
the first order from each neighborhood practical—on the Old and New Testaments. Bevid Brown, D.D.; Professor of Theology, Aberdeen 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures It is enriched with the results of learning, the researches of travelers who have visited every region on which the light of revelation origfnally shone, 
anagency. Write at once. and the expository Tabors of scholars and critics. Far in advance of the older works now in use, this explanatory and practical commentary has been pre- 

f 4 pared by three qumneet Byinte distinguished alike for — — and their piety. Rdg this is the most practical, suggestive, scientific, = popu oo 

OCH: commentary yet published in this country, its compact form and convenient size, together with the immense amount of matter it contains, forming a! 
R ESTER RADIATOR Company, encyclopedia of biblical knowledge, render it also erence the cheapest and most ecomoanien! x . 
¢ Furnace S:,, ROCHESTER, N. V. * The Sunday School Times ; “* 1 do not now of its equal, within its scope Rev. J. H. Vincent, Bishop M. E. Church: 
: ‘, wae: and cost, and | believe it will have, as.it merits, a very wide circulation, 
: and will do great good.”” 


- a commentaries carefully collected by three eminent scholars.” 
| Meer s + s Contains 1014 large octavo pages, many fin 
eee TEA SET FRE The Life and Epistles of Saint Paul _ iitmsmeosratnrst tye 
Bs ; same in size as 
L Se! or watch, or clock, or toilet set, By the Rev. W. J. Conybeare, M.A., of Cambridge ; and J. S. Howson, D.D., of Liverpool She Patio oe the Bible. ‘and bound in 
with 20 pounds Cockatoo Tras, uniform style. It is not an abridgement, but an exact feprint of the greatly improved “ People’s Edition,”’ prepared with much care and labor, in pursi- 
and a handsome present with ance of an original plan of both writers, “for a wider circle of readers,” and differs from all other editions by the substitution of English for the 
every pound, Great induce- Greek, Latin, and German quotations. 


ments. Send for our new illus- . . . S b +} | ibl 
a j . —b 4 Contains 1024 large octavo pages printed on_ excellent mii ~ 1c 1ionary oO e | e 
trated premium and price list. per, finely illustrated, and handsomely and’ strongly * 
A .. of *» ondon 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY und in cloth. An indispensable aid to ministers, teach- Edited by William Smith, LL.D., Classical Examiner of University of L 


. - : ers, families, Sunday-school superintendents, and Bible readers generally. This is, undoubtedly, the best work of its kind in the English language, and 
gt and 33 Vesey Street, New York. P.O. Box 280. has no rival in importance for the elucidation of the scenes and facts of Scripture. 


‘ —_———— THIS GRAND OFFER OF 5 GREAT BIBLE-STUDY BOOKS AT. ONE-THIRD PRICE 
A GOOD STEEL PEN 


“This immense book de- 


serves a place on the table of every Bible student. It is the cream of the 


" 
UOMPANY } 


Is made for a limited time to every reader of The Sunday School ‘Times to introduce them quickly by so low a price that all can pay it, and because 
want to try this method of placing these valuable books in the hands of the very people who can make the best use of them. fe are saving t 
WHAT A BLESSING | all middle profit and selling cost by a ang. Srecoy to you, and giving you the books at a slight advance on their first cost. sh 

Why worry overa poor, thin, scratchy steel pen We guarantee you sati \° ese five books are excellently made in every respect, and are handsomely and strongly bound in : 
when by asking you may have a good one! Try the if afer receiving them, you are not satisfied, you can return the books within ten days to us, and we will cheerfully refund a "TT 
best of all steel pens, A. S. Barngs & Co.’s is is one of the grandest Chances to get for a little investment five of the greatest books ever published for the helpful instruction of Bible read 


boo Send $7.00 at once, or send $2.50 at once and state in your letter you agree to pay $1.00 a mont! 
TRADE P, D. & S. MARK. How to get the five ks months jae rn Foes extra fifty cents pays us for the extra work on this plan. Write your name and 
- All sent at once plainly, and send the money to us by mail in the way safest and most convenient for you, and we wi 
P.D. &8., No. 215 


. at once these five great books, weighing about twent nds. by MAIL, POSTPAID, «« » 
«Malt Bead.” Choice of two plans EXPRESS, PAID, securely wrapped in corrugated paper to any PART of the UNITED STATES 


a@ If you already have any of these books, we will make you a special introductory price on the others, provided you men- 
P.D. &8., No. 315, eg tion this paper and write to us at once. As to our reliability, we refer to any commercial agency. Established 1£66. 
* Palcon. ” . < ad 
Se 4 CO., Publishers, Hartford, Conn. 
All useful varieties. Send for samples. 


A.S. BARNES & CO., Makers, 156 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 222 





‘Vhs Sanday School ‘limes intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should. however, an advertisement of a party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inscrte¢, 
the publishers w..! refand to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 





